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Vaile Dubble 


spell\trouble for Jap and German aircraft 
It’s the MARTIN Aerial Gun Turret 
one of thé most destructive 


weapons of the war 
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Re@lizing that lack of accurate defensive fire Then in 1940 General Arnold, Chief of the Amy 
made our bombers vulnerable, Martin, in 1937, Air Forces, proclaimed power-operated turrets, 
developed America’s first power gun turret, a “must” for Army bombers. Again Martin wo 
hydra¥lic model for the Navy's PBM-1 patrol first to respond, with a new electric powered 
co pee responsive to the slightest turret. Mounting two .50 caliber machine gum, 

















touch, itnounted heavy machine guns. it is one of the war's most lethal weapons. 
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Blasting the Axis on every front, Martin electric On bows and decks o Martin Mariners, PB2Y4 The same engineering skill that produced 

turrets are mounted on Martin Marauders, Lib- Coronddos, PBM-1's and PB2Y3's, the Martin these great gun turrets also gave America 
erators, Martin Baltimores, A-20 Havocs, a series hydraulig@ turret is in @gtion the world over. the 72-ton Martin Mars. Now in regular 
of Flying Fortresses, Vega Venturas. Allied gun- German @ibs have felt Miblast, Jap ships been over-ocean service with the Navy, this 
ners in Martin turrets have shot down an esti- set afire sunk, enef stallations raked, giant transport will soon be joined by 
mated 3,500 enemy aircraft, and are adding Axis aire destroyed. tin turrets are do- 20 sisterships. She's the plane of to- 

to the score every day. ing a job e Navyl morrow, flying today! 
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AIRCRAFT 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., Omaha 





Builders of Dependable Aircraft Sif 













EXPERT MODERN TOOLS 
DEPENDABLE AND 
MECHANICS EQUIPMENT 





All signs indicate that more people go 


to Chevrolet dealers for service than to RELIABLE 


aa 


| any other dealer organization; and that SERVICE ON 
PARTS 
| 


means people are convinced that Chev- ALL MAKES 


rolet dealers are— 


“FIRST IN SERVICE” 


NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS Chevrolet is producing a limited number of 


new trucks for essential civilian users. See 


FOR ESSENTIAL USERS your Chevrolet dealer for complete information. 


~CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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TEAKETTLES, roasters, percolators, pans .. . and 
semi-finished materials for many other peace-time 
products . . . were made in the big New Kensington 
plant of Aluminum Company of America. 


Now, at New Kensington, no civilian goods. . . 
but they’re still making sheets, tubes and shapes 
for airplanes . .. all to speed the day when they can 
again make percolators and roasters. 


But whether it’s products for the kitchen or the 
clouds, ALtcoa uses a fleet of twenty-six Trailers 
. . all Fruehaufs . . . to help keep material flowing 
smoothly through the various divisions of the plant. 


These Fruehaufs do many different tasks, in 
keeping with their versatility. For one, they “shuttle” 
slabs and ingots from the pre-heating plant to the 
rolling plant. “Shuttling” means that one truck is 
used to handle two or more Trailers. While one Trailer 
is being loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is en 
route with a third Trailer. One power unit and driver 
actually take the place of two or more ordinary trucks 


If you aren't using truck transportation, have you ever 
challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
with the job that professional havlers can do for you? 
Why not at least get the facts from a motor carrier and 
stack them up against your own records? 


. a mighty important conservation of manpower, 
equipment, tires and gasoline. 


Trailer loads range up to 12 tons in weight, yet 
they’re pulled by 3-ton trucks .. . because any truck 
can pull a far bigger load than it is designed to carry. 
And besides this economy and efficiency, remember 
the “shuttle” system .. . which enables Aucoa to use 
its twenty-six Fruehauf Trailers with only ten trucks 
to pull them. 


Thousands of companies in more than 100 lines 
of business have found that Trailers do work which 
can’t be handled as well, if at all, by any other 
method. America could not get along without them. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT, MICH. 
Service In All Principal Cities 


Co ey EHAUF 
Fraclerd 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION ” 
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What's Ahead — 


2,000,000 POST-WAR PLANS 


Thousands of business men are convinced 
that we can have an economically strong 

.war America if we plan for it. These 
men are well-advanced with their post-war 


Too many small business men, however, 
sill think of post-war planning as a job 
for the big fellow, says Paul Hoffman, pres- 
jdent of the Studebaker Corp., and chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, who brings you his views on the 
subject in the next issue. 

According to Hoffman, we need at least 
2,000,000 bold, intelligent post-war plans if 
we want to win the peace—and have ex- 
panded employment resulting from the pro- 
duction of more and better goods for more 
people. 

Watch for his story. It’s called, “Want- 
gp: 2,000,000 Post-War P ans.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN TRADE 


If you like our new service feature, 
“OproRTUNITIES,” on page 12 of this issue, 
you won’t want to miss the August Ist num- 
ber. Foreign trade is the field surveyed for 
opportunities, and you don’t have to be big 
to sell abroad. 

The manufacturing company that had one 
plant and less than 50 employees before the 
war has, in foreign trade, a good chance to 
keep its multiple plants and hundreds of 


employees busy when peace returns. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTIST 


Another story scheduled for next issue 
concerns Wilbur Henry Adams, the man 
and his work. 

With Bel Geddes, Teague, Loewy and 
Dryfus, Adams is a pioneer in industrial 
design. During the past 10 years, he de- 
signed between $35,000,000 and $50,000,000 
worth of merchandise. What he has to say 
about the business of designing, in general 
and regarding the post-war market, should 
be of interest to business men big and small. 

Watch for “Artist For INpustRY,” by 
C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 


OBJECTIVE FOR TODAY 


James Abell Wright, who is well-known 
in these pages, returns next time with a 
story called “Our Osjsective ror Topay,” 
a shrewd and penetrating insight into the 
flaws of present-day standards of worldly 
success. 

If you consider yourself a “success,” if 
you believe your evaluation of life’s goals 
is the correct one, if you’re *sure you know 
just where you’re headed in the world—we 
advise you not to miss this story. 

But don’t be surprised if it shakes some 
of your pet theories and convictions a bit! 


PS. 


Coming soon: “GLASSES FOR THE Masses,” 
by T. Lothman and “Formuta ror Morate— 
Worker Participation,” by George Cade- 
has, 
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Reedians Say 


CHINCHILLA RAISING 


In your recently published article, “Op- 
portunities in Fur Farming,” the author 
recommends, among other fur-bearers, the 
chinchilla as a favorable investment. 

As one who for the past few years has 
occupied herself with the scientific and 
commercial raising of this nocturnal animal, 
permit me the addition of a cautious word. 

An extraordinary sum has been lost by 
American chinchilla breeders and investors 
because of their failure to thoroughly study 
and investigate the subject before purchas- 
ing chinchilla breeding stock. 

Commercially, four types of chinchillas 
are classified: Realis or Peruana Azul (ex- 
tinct), Boliviana or Real Segunda, Cor- 
dillerana or De La Plata and the lowland 
Costina or Bastarda-Raton, The first two 
types are scientifically known under Brevi- 
caudata, the fourth type as Lanigera and 
the third type can best be described as a 
“link” between the two types mentioned, 
scientifically not yet baptized. 

You cannot successfully raise the pre- 
cious Brevicaudata in lowland and humid 
surroundings; both species require separate 
diet and different housing. 

Raising the wayward chinchilla Brevi- 
caudata for commercial purposes can bring 
very handsome returns—to the down-to- 
earth, practical fur farmer who does step 
caréfully and ignores the sweet song of the 
pressure-promoters.—SENTA De WANGER, 
Santiago de Chile and New York, N. Y., 
Associate of the Chilean Chinchilla Cria- 
deros “Atahualpa.” 





GOLD 


Your article “Gold . . . Should It Be 
Replaced?” [May 15] if widely read and 
understood would retire New Dealism. Keep 
harping on the subject of Money until the 
layman realizes that sound money—un- 
changeable content—is the flywheel of a 


stable economy—G. W. Avery, Donna, 
Tex. 
CONGRATULATIONS 


I wish to join with your many friends in ex- 
tending to you congratulations on your Gold- 
en Anniversary. To my mind, you certainly 
represent the Real America—Wituiam E. 
Satter, St. John’s Newfoundland. 


INSPIRED 


As a subscriber to Forses I am much 
pleased and inspired with this magazine. I 
am an investor and enjoy reading every 
page. I was especially interested in the ar- 
ticle “Gene McDonald Pioneers Again,” by 
William F. McDermott, in the June 15 
issue-—D. N. Van Arspa.e, Beatrice, Neb. 


THE BEST 


For several years I have enjoyed your 
magazine very much. Your articles always 
seem to cover the current issues of the day 
and your principles and policy seem to be 
the best—R. D. Matns, Chicago, III. 
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Northwest sheep play vital role in paper 
phir Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. Wool from Romney, Cotswold, 
Lincoln sheep makes block-long felts 
used in paper-making. In 1943, N. P. 
carried 22,234,000 Ibs. of wool. 

















Q. Recent Oregon gold rush has built new 
erty of 37,000. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Not gold, but shipyards, 
created Vanport City—in 16 months! 
Second largest city in Oregon, it is on 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 


Q. Monster Diesel locomotive, now hauling 
N. P. freeght, is longer than three bowling 
alleys. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s 193 feet long, built in four 
articulated sections. Northern Pacific 
has ordered 11 of these giants. 





Q. Blizzards notwithstanding, spuds from 
Minn.-N. D. Red River Valley are dug in 
February. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But from Dixie’s soil. Certified 
seed for southern growers is precious 





part of N. P.’s potato tonnage. 





Q. Three kinds of time are used on one 
American “Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. The Northern Pacific Railway 
operates in Central, Mountain and 
Pacific time zones . . . It’s the 1904-mile 
“Main Street of the Northwest’. 








MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


A giant pincers is slowly but surely 
closing in on the Axis. 





How long can the Japs sustain heavy 
shipping and plane losses? 





“We were overwhelmed by your equip. 
ment.”—Captured German General. 


“Sailors send $412 to help pay de. 
mands of ‘money-hungry’ strikers.” 


This should help to put an end to 
strikes of all kinds. 








Bumper crops are in sight, but food 
demands will increase as invasion pro- 
gresses. 


If crops are not harvested they will 
rot. 





Encourage workers to spend their va 
cations on farms. 




















Post-war sights must be set high to 
achieve full employment. 





Huge post-war tax bill can be met 
only by huge business activity. 





Lower tax rates can result in higher 
tax collections if free enterprise is en- 
couraged. 


Until steel is easier there can be little 
real conversion. 





Rubber will shortly stretch farther. 


Synthetic is here to stay. 



















Speed up post-war international civ 
ilian aviation plans to avoid chaos. 


Retail trade is setting high records, 
despite shortages! 


Employees can’t take as place of em- 
ployers. ° 





Almost every labor union business en- 
terprise has collapsed. 





Service men are heavy purchasers of 


war bonds. 


They know why they are buying them. 
Let us do likewise. 
















Why Steel will need men after the war 


When the war is won, many veterans will look to the 
great Steel Industry for peacetime jobs. The Steel 
Industry is prepared to meet the situation. 


Countless industries will need steel to build 
the automobiles, railroad equipment, houses, 
stoves, refrigerators and thousands of other 
commodities of peace. ‘ 


Steel is tough, versatile, low in cost, vital 
in peace as it is deadly in war... the backbone 
of transportation, industry, farming and do- 
mestic life. 


The war has developed new uses for Stainless 
’ y and other Alloy Steels... improved methods 
of construction and fabrication ... advanced 
wf é knowledge of heat and corrosion resistance. 
f if uakes steé f To forge, roll, cast and manufacture steel into count- 
less peacetime applications will require many men 
and women. Steel will continue as one of the nation’s 


\ 
f 0 make LUA apon Si greatest industries. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


. ul will take steel Nickel augments Steel in war and peace 
lo H 1] ake jo b s On every front endless streams of ships, tanks, guns 


and planes are thundering evidence that America’s 
furnaces, mills and industries are producingthe goods. 


NICKEL in STEEL toughens, strengthens, 
aids in improving heat and corrosion resis- 
tance ... makes possible high strength Nickel 
Alloy Steels, Stainless Steels, and Special 
Property Nickel Steels which help to give our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines fighting 
equipment second to none. 


As wartime jobs are completed, Steel will be turned 
again to its peacetime function of serving man. 
When that day comes Steel and Nickel will unite in 
helping to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


The International N. T C K. E L Company, Inc. 


New York 5, N.Y. 
World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
. .. 80le producers 0) MONEL.. . producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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a WEAPON speaks to men in a language beyond 
words. Far back in the air-gunner’s memory, as he 


He may not know that an amazing, unheard-of new kin ™ 
of rubber first had to be “‘sweated out’’ in the laboratory. 
That rubber—the world’s best known electrical insulator § th 
—had to be turned through science into rubber that§ /’ 
would conduct electricity. a 
Today the engineering of United States Rubber Com- 
pany starts at the side of the man in combat. Then flows 
back to our laboratories. We call it “serving through 
science’’ It has put over thirty thousand different prod- 
ucts of rubber research into the hands of our fighting men. th 
These products speak in the fighting man’s language. wi 


waits with his machine gun in the cold void, are other 
things that spoke the same language. His first set of 
electric trains, perhaps. Or his first dog. 

So the polished steel of his machine gun... the precise 
rowsof bullets... the warm feelofasmallrubber pad stamped 
*“USKON’’* on the breech, become a part of him in battle. 

He knows that small rubber pad makes certain that 
the instant his finger squeezes the trigger a burst of 
bullets will answer. 


th 
@ seevinc THROUGH SCIENCE ; 
A 
} tic 
HANDS THAT WARM A GUNNER’S HEART: WHEN THE LIGHTS COME ON! Two electric ginally de- 3 
are hands that assemble the conductive circuits are shown in the diagram above. veloped for the elimination of explosions 2 0 
rubber, heating pads to keep his machine At the top the light glows because electricity munitions and other war plants, . 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instan- flows through the inserted pad of usKoN*. from sparking static electricity, and from fre ' 
taneous use—safe from jamming due to Ordinary rubber is inserted in the circuit tion produced sparks, usKON* was madein § ‘0 
cold, even in temperatures of 20°F., and below. The bulb shows no light because the shoe soles for workers, powder boxes, tray’ sp 
more, below zero. current does not flow. table tops, transmission belts and the like “ 
Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony. program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 wl 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ; of 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY]: 
te 
1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 





By THE EDITORS 


Don't Shun Coolie Work 


‘I am always asking successful people, “How do you do 
it?” The answer is too often a vague “hard work,” or a 
modest “I got a break.” 

The other day, however, when I popped the question to 
one of the country’s ablest “big business” executives, a man 
of outstanding achievement, he answered without hesita- 
tion, “Coolie work.” 

“Coolie work?” I said. 

“Yes. Every job, the biggest job, has a lot of petty de- 
tails attached to it,” he explained. “If I shun this coolie 
work, tiresome plodding that hardly ever shows, I’d be lost.” 

“You don’t believe in alloting responsibilities to others?” 
I asked, aghast. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “but only up to a certain 
point. Look—you’re a writer. You can ask others, maybe, 
to do a lot of leg work, but not all of it. There are certain 
tiresome, uninteresting details that you must attend to your- 
self, otherwise you would never be able to do anything 
worth while. 

“Now, take myself. I can ask my colleagues to look into 
this for me, and to check up on that. In the end, however, 
I've got to do some coolie work on my own before making 
a decision. There are certain letters that I must always 
write, certain people that I must always see, certain situa- 
tions that I must always look into at first hand. 

“There are times, I’ll admit, when I am tempted to pass 
these chores along to others,” he concluded, “especially 
when tired or worried over what we call the important 
things. Happily, though, I haven’t given in to the tempta- 
tion. I do my own coolie work, and I’m proud of it.”—Don 


SAMSON. 
* 


Shirking is suicidal. 
* 


New Models—Sooner 


Industry has been given a go-ahead by the War Produc- 
tion Board for building one model of any planned post-war 
product. Also, machinery, tools and dies may be bought 
for civilian production. 

Aimed at helping industry reconvert quickly from war 
to civilian production, relaxation of these two controls will 
speed also the appearance of really 
new post-war designs. Manufacturers 
who had been planning reproduction 
of 1942 lines for their first 194X 
output, seem certain now to think in 
terms of a truly 194X model as a 
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first, rather than a second, post-war offering to the public. 

Look at automobiles, for example. New passenger-car 
production probably won’t start again until Germany is 
defeated at the earliest. Suppose that takes six to twelve 
months minimum. That might be long enough for new de- 
signs to be completed, experimental models built and tested, 
and tools and dies ordered. It is hardly conceivable that 
individual members of this most competitive of industries 
will not use that time for just such constructive activity. 
Result: The first post-war models would be new models, 
not slightly modified 1942 jobs. 

How new would these 194X cars be? Nobody can say 
exactly, but it is certain that they would not be the dream 
cars seen by non-manufacturing crystal gazers. The best 
guess now is this: The first passenger cars off the line after 
the war (if Germany holds out for at least six months) will 
be as different and as improved in comparison with 1942 
models as they would have been had there been no war and 
normal, steady design progress had taken place in the 
meantime. They will compare with 1942 models, in other 
words, about as 1942 models compared with those of 1937. 

And it is reasonable to look for somewhat similar pro- 
cedures and results in many other lines of industry where 
product design is fairly complicated and advance prepara- 
tion of tools and dies is essential. 


* 
One quality essential in an executive is 
ability to get along with other people. 
* 


“What Every Woman Knows?” 


The huge influx of women workers into wartime indus- 
try (nearly 3,000,000 of them are now members of trade 
unions) has ushered in some interesting new problems in 
labor relations. For example, concerning the complex fac- 
tors involved in the relationship between women factory 
workers and their supervisors, management is being faced 
with several interesting but puzzling new questions. Accord- 
ing to Stanley G. Dulsky, assistant to the director of job 
training at Stromberg-Carlson Co., questions such as the 
following are constantly recurring: 

1. What type of person would be most successful in super- 
vising women employees? 2. Is it true that women will 
not readily take supervision from one 
of their own sex? 3. Do they have 
any preferences regarding super- 
visors’ marital status? 4.. What 
characteristics do they believe a 
supervisor should have? 








The answers to these questions, as revealed by a survey 
of women factory workers last Summer, present an interest- 
ing insight into the workings of the feminine mind. In the 
first place, it’s interesting to note that, contrary to popular 
belief, the girls do not necessarily prefer to work for men 
rather than women. In fact, two-thirds of the group either 
felt that the supervisor’s sex was unimportant or actually 
preferred a woman. They also thought the supervisor’s mari- 
tal status unimportant. 

As to the two most desirable traits of the “good” super- 
visor, the girls voted for (1) thorough job knowledge, and 
(2) careful planning of the work. Characteristics regarded 
as “least desirable” included: (1) “Reserved—does not 
associate with workers”; (2) “easy-going”; (3) “strict”; 
and (4) “has no personal interest in the worker.”— 
CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 

* 
Don’t let little things—or little 
people—annoy you. 
* 


Black Out Black Markets 


“I know where I can get gasoline without coupons.” 
“Our butcher is not very fussy about points.” “I know 
where I can get all the butter I want.” “I can get fuel oil 
without coupons by paying a few more cents a gallon.” 

These are expressions frequently heard these days. The 
people who make them think they are very smart and 
clever. But do they, realize what they are doing, what effect 
their unlawful, greedy actions may have on the war effort? 

“Food and oil will win the war,” we have been told. 
This is especially true now that the Allied armies are on 
the march. Every’square mile of territory liberated by our 
advancing armies means that we will have to help feed 
the liberated peoples. And we have only started. The more 
successful we are, the greater will be the demands on our 
food and oil resources. Bumper crops are predicted for this 
year, but the demand for food will far exceed the supply. 


The following extracts from the Republican party’s plat- 
form are of particular interest to business men: 


We shall take Government out of competition with private 
industry. . . . We shall promote the fullest stable employ- 
ment through private enterprise: The measures we propose 
shall avoid . . . subject to war necessities, detailed regula- 
tion of farmers, workers, business men and consumers, to 
the end that the individual shall be free. . . . No problem 
exists which cannot be solved by American methods. We 
have no need of either the communistic or the fascist tech- 


nique. 

We condemn the conversion of administrative boards, 
ostensibly set up to settle industrial disputes, into instru- 
ments for putting into effect the financial and economic 
theories of the New Deal... . 





Excerpts From Republican Platform 








/ 





If one person gets more than his fair share of what j 
available, some other person will not get his. 

In the Axis countries the people are not asked to . 
operate. It is: “Co-operate, or else.” 

Let’s stamp out the black markets before black marke 
make the outlook black.—Georce WoLr. 

* 
Have plenty of time to work, 


none to waste. 
* 











There are Smiles— 





“What are you so unhappy about?” a friend said to m 
the other day. And as he aped my solemn expression, | 
couldn’t help but smile. I hadn’t been feeling “down” a 
the time, but my face certainly indicated otherwise. I began 
to think about this business of smiling. And I’m convinced 
there’s “more to it than meets the eye,” as it were. Gloom 
is contagious. A person with a mournful or forbidding ex. 
pression can depress a roomful of people, dampening the 
spirits of everyone. On the other hand, smiles are con- 
tagious, too. Sure, you’ve heard it a million times: “The 
voice with a smile wins”; “laugh your troubles away”; 
etc.—phrases so hackneyed that they’ve just about lost their 
meaning. But have you ever really thought how much truth 
these platitudes contain? Or have you ever bothered to 
follow them? The odds are high that you haven't. 

Look around you. Just notice how seldom people smile 
—smile as though they really mean it. Take a lesson from 
the children. With all their innocence, they have more wis 
dom than we in their lightheartedness. 

Most of us can’t stand the man who wears a perpetual, 
foolish grin on his face. But we can strike a happy medium, 
and the word “happy” may be significant. If you think 
you're pretty good-natured, try this experiment: Check up 
and see how often you smile, sincerely. If your average is 
more than eight or 10 times in a whole day, you're prac: 
tically a Pollyanna.—CHaRLEes FURCOLOWE. 










































































The American labor movement and the Republican party, 
while continuously striving for the betterment of labor's 
status, reject the communistic and New Deal concept that 4 
single group can benefit while the general economy suffers. 

















Small business . . . must be preserved. . . . It must be 
aided by changes in taxation, by eliminating excessive and 
repressive regulation and Government competition . . . and 
by providing simpler and cheaper methods for obtaining 
venture capital necessary for growth and expansion. . . - 












As soon as the war ends the present rates of taxation oD 
individual incomes, on corporations and on consumption 
should be reduced as far as is consistent with the paymenl 
of the normal expenditures of Government in the post-wat 
period. We reject the theory of restoring prosperity through 
Government spending and deficit financing. 
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us thrilling records of 
























































in life. Curb this right and you stifle the 
greatest single incentive for individual 
progress and prosperity. 


In a peacetime economy, moreover, 
competitive enterprise can give our young 
men... the men who are risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom . . . the best 
chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 
desires and industriousness can take them. 


We believe they will insist on this 
fundamental right. We think they are 
entitled to no less. 
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When the world is once more at peace 
the automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, selling and servicing . . . should 
again offer splendid opportunities to men 
of energy and integrity. 
And we contend that in 
all worthy undertakings, 
every individual de- 
serves the right to pros- 
per in proportion to his 
ambition and ability. 





Tune in Major Bowes and His Amateurs, Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
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Teday dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 
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JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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HE last shot fired in World War 

II will be the starting signal for 

what may be the greatest employ- 
ment race in American history. Mil- 
lions of men will want jobs. The big 
question is: Where are these jobs com- 
ing from? 

One answer is offered by the coun- 
try’s specialty selling organizations. 
One of the cornerstones of our pros- 
perity in the past, specialty selling 
might carry a good share of tomor- 
row’s re-employment load. Specialty 
selling is creative. It doesn’t merely 
satisfy existing demand—it creates de- 
mand. Basically different from the 
practice of dividing up a fixed num- 
ber of positions among a given num- 
ber of job-seekers, specialty selling 
makes jobs grow where there were 
none before! 


EDUCATIONAL SELLING 


The specialty salesman goes direct 
to the customer’s home or office and 
does an educational selling job by in- 
forming the prospective buyer of the 
use of a product or its value to him. 
When gas stoves first appeared, for in- 
stance, people in the Middle West were 
frightened by them. Demonstrations 
were necessary to prove their safety. 
Similarly, business men objected to the 
early cash registers because they were 
“too complicated.” Clerks resented 
them as a reflection on their honesty. 
But the army of “educators” who 
taught the usefulness of these machines 
built National Cash Register into an 
internationally-known organization. 

The whole institution of life insur- 
ance is the creation of specialty sell- 
ing. The first commercial life insurance 
company started in 1794—and wrote 
six policies in five years. In the next 
50 years, though some 30 companies 
were formed, aggregate policies in 
force amounted to less than $5,000,- 
000. In the next 10 years, however, 
with the introduction of specialty sell- 
ing techniques, insurance grew to 
nearly $100,000,000—20 times as 
much in 10 years as had been done 
in the previous half-century! Today 


Opportunities 
...in specialty selling 


By THE EDITORS 


$140,000,000,000 worth of insurance 
is held by 68,000,000 Americans. 
' Great as is the total of life insurance 
in this country, it represents only an 
average of slightly over $4,000 a fam- 
ily. Says Chester C. Nash, of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance: “The American 
people will want more of the family 
security represented by this protection. 
Yet it will require the efforts of spe- 
cialty salesmen to effect this increase 
because the history of the business 
shows that the public does not buy 
life insurance in any great volume if 
it is not brought to them by salesmen.” 
Subscription book selling belongs to 
the same family. Today the dollar vol- 
ume of subscription and reference 
works in America far exceeds the total 
of best sellers and general books listed 
in the review columns. Practically all 
law, medical, engineering and techni- 
cal volumes are marketed by specialty 
salesmen. Collier’s Five Foot Shelf has 
made publishing history. The Grolier 
Society has disposed of 4,000,000 sets 
of The Child’s Book of Knowledge. 
These books have made their imprint 
on American culture, and yet they owe 












their very existence to selling “missiop. 
aries”"—who fought bad weather, 
rough roads and indifferent customers! 

Specialty selling is not a matter of 
high pressuring people into buying 
what they don’t want, or making them 
want what they don’t need. Even 
though the salesman may arouse a dor. 
mant desire, he is actually showing 
people how they can conduct their 
lives more pleasantly—or with greater 
convenience—by the use of some ar. 
ticle they have not known of before or 
did not understand. 

A large number of items and 
conveniences which are accepted as 
part of the American standard of liv. 
ing were originally introduced to the 
public in this way. Typewriters and 
calculating machines, indispensable 
tools of modern business, were re- 
ceived with apathy and _ skepticism 
when they were first invented. People 
had to be shown. 

The vacuum cleaner is another case 
in point. When it was invented, short- 
ly after the turn of the century, women 
were firmly wedded to brooms and 

{Continued on page 32) 
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OPPORTUNITY, in 
America, is a magic 
word. It goes hand 
in hand with the 
words free enter- 
prise. The story of American busi- 
ness, in fact, is the story of oppor- 
tunities unlimited. And so long as 
we have free enterprise in this 
country, we will have opportuni- 
ties—opportunities to build and 
run a business of one’s own, or 
rise to high position in the busi- 
ness of another. 

In recent months, we have 
brought you several stories con- 
cerned with small business, career, 
investment and dealership oppor- 












Business Openings 


tunities, and your enthusiastic re- 
sponse to these stories has prompt- 
ed us to launch our new. “oppor- 
tunities” service. Every issue now, 
we will bring you a round-up of 
opportunities in some field—op- 
portunities for today, for tomor- 
row. We have developed new—in 
some cases “inside”—sources of 
information, and will go “all out” 
in our efforts to make Forses the 
country’s number one clearing 
house for opportunities in busi- 
ness. Only those fields having 
really promising futures will be 
included. 

“OPPORTUNITIES” is must read- 
ing for business and service men. 
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It’s easy to get that way these 

days with more customers than 

what you have to sell; with people beg- 

ging for your services or goods, even 

yiling to give you a little bonus on 
the side. 

If you do “give in” to the urge of 
the times, to the mood of the moment, 
and relax your service, raise your 
prices, and use the war as an all 
around excuse for whatever kicks you 
get, then you're doomed when the 
boom disappears. 

The day the war is over comes the 
Era of Getting Even by the Public. 
Then is when they'll whip out little 
black note books to see who treated 
them nice during the war—whom to 
do business with now. When the pub- 
lic can again become choosey about 
buying sirloins, tires, cars and nylon 
stockings, you come under the great- 
est test of your business life. 


Hi you gone “boom screwy”? 


COURTESY ON THE WANE 


The railroad agent who went “boom 
screwy” and shouted, “Lower? listen, 
lady, we haven’t even got an upper. 
You'll have to sit up in a coach,” will 
have a whole army of little black note 
book owners flying airlines after the 
war. 
The hotel clerk who looked at you 


8 fish-eyed and demanded, “Got a reser- 


vation?” will find a whole army of 
black note book owners sleeping in 
tourist camps after the war. 

The service station man who banged 
your rear fender putting in three gal- 
lons; the store clerk who quickly put 
you in your place when, innocent-like, 
you asked to have something deliv- 
ered; the seller in any line who high- 
hatted a purchasing agent; the execu- 
tive in any driver’s seat today who 
went “boom screwy”—all of these will 
suffer when the Era of Getting Even 
arrives, 

The war just can’t last forever. 
Black note books will. Soon boom 
money will dwindle. People will have 
to tighten up; less groceries, -less 
Movies, less clothing, less everything. 
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Don't Go "Boom Screwy'"! 


Customers won't always be so plentiful as 
today—and goodwill is still important 


By ELMER WHEELER 


A recent report showed that the aver- 
age war worker has saved only $50. 
Won't that go fast after the war plants 
close up—and how much of this do 
you believe you will get? 

Here is one good way not to go 
“boom screwy”: Avoid three sentences, 
born of this war by people using the 
war as an excuse to insult the public: 
(1) “Doncha know there is a war on?” 
(2) “We haven’t had any since Pearl 
Harbor!” (3) “You know how help is 
these days!” 

There may be a need to ration cer- 
tain goods and certain services today, 
but certainly no need, as one Chicago 
hotel did, of putting a sign in .all en- 
trances saying: “Sorry! No Rooms 
Today Without a Confirmed Reserva- 
tion!” After the war, the manager will 
no doubt have a sandwich sign across 
him out in front of the hotel, the sign 
then reading: “All Kinds of Rooms 
Today—Bargains, Too!” 

Some railroads are making “late- 
ness” a war habit. One conductor said 
to me, “Yep, an hour late again, but 
in these days that’s really on time!” 
I remember when, as a kid, I used to 
set my dollar watch when the crack 
5:15 went by my home. “On time” 
was the habit then. 

I can remember——and so can you— 
when they used to wipe windshields, 
put air into your tires, dust the hood, 
vacuum-clean the inside of the car, all 
without asking. Almost too much ser- 
vice. Now it’s the other way. Too 
many grunts with the three gallons! 


SOME EXCEPTIONS 


Not everybody, of course, has gone 
“boom screwy.” Hotels Statler never 
say “no” to a customer. The word is 
avoided. They say, “One moment, 
please.” Or, “I'll see.” Or, “Let me 
find out.” A hard, cold “No” to a 
traveler hits him and hurts. 

The airlines, as a whole, haven't 
gone “boom screwy.” Their business 
has gone way up, yet few people are 
cussing them out as they are doing 
many other businesses. You just can’t 
get angry when some swell airline guy 





handles you with pre-war courtesy. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, with its 
boom business, hasn’t gone “boom 
screwy.” 

They are now issuing a courtesy 
booklet showing their employees what 
to say and do today to keep faith with 
the public, so that after the war the 
B. & O. will have public goodwill. 

The Ralston Purina Co. hasn’t per- 
mitted a single salesman to go “boom 
screwy.” They have a dealer cam- 
paign on to educate grocery clerks 
concerning the proper psychology to 
use in handling wartime customers. 


“ERA OF GETTING EVEN” 


I know a movie theater where the 
manager still stands in the lobby and 
tries to build goodwill despite the long 
lines of waiting people. I know a fa- 
mous restaurant where the owner ac- 
tually insults customers, “because I got 
too many customers anyway.” 

Everybody hasn’t gone “boom 
screwy, but those who have will pay 
through their post-war noses when the 
Era of Getting Even arrives, and it will 
arrive shortly after the shooting stops. 

How many train loads of war mer- 
chandise passed in the night does not 
interest the person who had a tele- 
phone slammed in his ear by a “boom 
screwy” clerk. If one employee goes 
boom-batty, the whole organization 
gets the blame. 

We don’t blame the ticket agent; we 
cuss out the railroad president. We 
don’t find fault with the telephone 
operator who let us hang on a dead 
line; we blame the bank, the doctor, 
the airline, the store, the bond office, 
the insurance company. 

We always blame the big boss him- 
self who tolerates that inefficiency and 
discourtesy under the excuse, “There’s 
a war on! I can’t help it!” 

If you go “boom screwy” today, 
youll pay for these sins tomorrow 
when you will really need the business. 
So don’t go “boom screwy,” and if 
you know somebody who has, send 
him this article. 

It may save his post-war neck. 
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~ Three Post-War Goals 
for America 


By JOHN L. COLLYER 


A business leader gives 
direction to VU. S. post- 


wor aims and ambitions 


Regex opportunities lie ahead of 


us after this war. Grave prob- 

lems will also come with peace. 
We have the man-power, brain-power 
and heart-power to solve those prob- 
lems and realize those opportunities, 
but it will require careful planning, 
followed by courageous and speedy 
action. 

Post-war planning is already under 
way on a large scale. All indications 
are that there will be a vast number 
and variety of plans, but that is not 
enough. The plans must have cohesion. 
They must fit into a broad economic 
pattern embracing the wants and needs 
which we all have in common. 

All groups might never agree upon 
all details of any broad general plan. 
But if all groups will strive for com- 
mon goals, cohesion will be achieved. 


WE'RE “WAR-CONDITIONED” 


Fortunately, we are now “condi- 
tioned” for unprecedented undertak- 
ings. Out of our staggering war needs 
a new force has been born. Millions 
have learned how to achieve the im- 
possible by “keeping their eyes on the 
targets” and planning accordingly. Not 
long ago there was talk of the possi- 
bility of a famine in this country; now 
we are taking food items off the ration- 
ing list. Two years ago many indus- 
trialists were tempted to doubt wheth- 
er a goal of 50,000 airplanes a year 
could be reached; now our goal is 
more than 100,000 planes a year. And 


that goal, too, will be attained. 


We can use this newly-found power 
to solve the post-war problems. The 
key lies in clearly defining our objec- 
tives. We must agree upon the targets. 
I believe that the best interests of in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor—of all 
Americans—can be served if all groups 





Joun L. Coxtyer is president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 
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drive toward these three objectives: 

1. Competition umpired impartially. 

2. Taxation tailored for growth. 

3. Intensified research for greater 
opportunities. 

The first of these goals involves 
maintaining a competitive enterprise 
economy, with Government making 
fair but simple rules and administer- 
ing them as an umpire rather than a 
czar. 

There should be no need to “state a 
case” for competitive enterprise. We in 
America have lived and worked with 
that kind of an economy through many 
generations. It is ingrained in our be- 
liefs and traditions. We have grown up 
in it. Our legal and 
educational _sys- 
tems have grown 
up around it. It 
would take many 
years — years of 
revolution, indoc- 
trination, regimen- 
tation, conflict and 
terror — for our 
nation to become 
so completely geared to any other 
economy as we now are to the one of 
competitive enterprise. 

Through competitive enterprise we 
have accomplished marvels of techno- 
logical development and _ large-scale 
production. After the war this Ameri- 
can genius for invention and produc- 
tion will be fully as urgently required 
to provide employment for our people 
and to help replenish the earth as it is 
now needed to win the victory. 

We know that incentive, not com- 
pulsion, is the mainspring of our econ- 
omy, but we are inclined to overlook 
the fact that there is incentive for all 
groups to work together as well as for 
individual interests to compete. 

We all have a stake in each other’s 
success. More income in the hands of 
farmers and industrial workers means 
more buying power and a _ broader 
market for industry, while technologi- 
cal improvement and mass production 
by industry means more and lower- 
priced conveniences and commodities, 





John L. Collyer 


and higher living standards for all 

It is customary to talk of industria) 
owners, employees and the buying pub. 
lic ds though they were three distinc 
groups. But, after all, those group 
consist largely of the same persons. |t 
is quite possible for an industrial em. 
ployee to be also an owner and a cus. 
tomer of the industry employing him. 
Thousands of industrial employees 
own stock in their companies. Other 
thousands own other industrial stocks, 
or, through life insurance policies 
secured by industrial stocks, or in 
some other way, share in the interests 
of the owners’ group. All owners and 
all employees, of course, are included 
in the buying public and share in the 
interests of the customers’ group. 


UNCLE SAM'S JOB 


It is because of this broad area of 
mutual interests that it’s possible for 
all groups to drive for common ob- 
jectives. There are, of course, other 
areas in which the interests of various 
groups often come into conflict. It is 
to Government that we look to resolve 
these conflicts in the interest of our 
common welfare. 

Our Government must always oper- 
ate in the area of our mutual interests. 
This is quite generally realized when 
competing businesses are involved. We 
do not hear it said of candidates or 
office-holders that they are “for this 
corporation” or “for that corporation.” 
But we often hear men in political life 
described as “for big business,” “for 
labor,” or “for the farmer.” 

It is an offense against competitive 
enterprise and the public welfare to 
choose office-holders for partiality. 
They should be selected for their de- 
votion to the general welfare and their 
ability to resolve disputes and contro- 
versies in the interest of the common 
good. 

Impartial umpiring on the part of 
the Government must be backed up by 
sportsmanship on the part of the peo- 








ple. Such sportsmanship has been char: 
acteristic of American political life. 
We have again and again demonstrated 
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gur ability to forget a hotly contested 
dection and work together after the 
returns are in. This sportsmanship, this 
loyalty to constitutional provisions for 
gttling disputes, is one of the bulwarks 
of our way of life. If we ever lose it, 
grim days will be in store for us. 

The second objective has to do with 
a subject that is now of more concern 
to a larger number of people than ever 
before. The end of the war cannot be 
expected to lift immediately the heavy 
burden of taxation. If too many mis- 
takes are made in tax legislation, the 
result could be disastrous. 

Americans will not expect the Gov- 
ernment to be parsimonious in the face 
of post-war problems. We will not be 
opposed to government spending where 
i's necessary to meet actual needs, or 
where such spending promises ulti- 
mately to be profitable to the nation. 
But we are entitled to wise administra- 
tion, careful accounting and avoidance 
of expensive useless additions to the 
cost of government. With that, plus 
continued employment of private capi- 
tal, making possible a high level of 
employment and a rising standard of 
living, we can pay the cost of govern- 
ment out of government income with 
something to spare for paying off debt. 

Unless the American people are kept 
producing and consuming, no amount 
of law-making skill or administrative 
ingenuity will save the nation from 
financial disaster. 


TAXES & RESEARCH 


Tax laws, therefore, should be such 
as to encourage the investment of pri- 
vate capital to keep industries running, 
labor employed and farms and com- 
mercial enterprises thriving; and to 
enable industry to expand with the de- 
velopment of vast new scientific re- 
sources. 

Many American industries afford 
striking examples of the value of scien- 
tific research. I am most familiar with 
the rubber industry. Actually, the dis- 
covery of rubber happened as long ago 
as the discovery of America. Columbus 
took back to Europe some of the strange 
bouncing gum which he had obtained 
from South American Indians. But in 
1895, more than four centuries later, 
when B. F. Goodrich established the 
industry’s first research department, 
that industry was still quite small in 
comparison with its stature today. The 
population of Akron was less than 
30,000. No rubber company had as yet 
Made an automobile tire. Since that 
time, in less than 50 years, Akron’s 
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population has increased ten-fold. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. alone was manu- 
facturing, before going into war pro- 
duction, 32,000 different items made 
out of rubber. 

After this war, as in the past few 
decades, American industry can in- 
crease employment by increasingly em- 
ploying scientific brains in a continu- 
ous search for new products, processes 
and technologies. There can be even 
greater advances than in the past. Re- 
search never runs into a dead-end, be- 
cause new discoveries open up addi- 
tional possibilities upon which further 
research can be profitably pursued. 

We must not merely maintain indus- 
trial research, but intensify it. If we 
do, there will certainly be “wonders” 


in the post-war age, although they may 
differ from the specifications being ad- 
vanced by some of today’s prophets. 

We Americans have not been afraid 


__ of war, and we need not fear the days 


of peace if we go into them working 
together, with our eyes on common 
targets. We are geared to competitive 
enterprise, the most productive econ- 
omy the world has even known. With 
impartial government and a _ public 
spirit of fair play; with incentive for 
investment in new and expanding en- 
terprises; and with continued and in- 
tensified scientific research and tech- 
nological development, we can go into 
the post-war period not with dread of 
its difficulties, but with gratitude for its 
opportunities. 





The Rhythm of Production 


, ¥ good production man can tell 
by the sound of his shop whether 
or not everything is in orde~. There’s a 
definite rhythm to production. This 
was known thousands of years ago, 
long before we ever had the word pro- 
duction. Wherever there were men 
working together, there was singing. 
Maybe it was no more than a series of 
grunts in unison—grunts that eventu- 
ally became words; but in any case 
there was a definite tempo. It was the 
tempo which the laborers found to be 
best suited to their job. 

Anyone who has seen men towing 
boats up a river will recognize that 
they don’t just walk along the tow- 
path like so many mules. They. throw 
their shoulder against the harness at 
the end of every other stride. The 
rhythm is very definite. You'll find it 
in the “Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 
Boats are no longer man-towed on the 
Volga, but they’re still towed that way 
on the rivers and canals of China. 
There you'll hear a different song, but 
you'll recognize the same tempo. The 
Russian serf and the Chinese coolie, 
five thousand miles apart, have found 
the same natural rhythm for doing the 
job. The tempo eases their effort; the 
song lightens their labor and helps to 
kill the dread monotony of it. 

We have the same thing in our own 
sea chanties. Sailors don’t sing them 
any more, but sailors no longer tend 
sails or have to windlass in the an- 

chor. Steam put an end to the chantey 


and relegated the Boat Song to the 
concert stage. But even in this ma- 
chine age, machines have to be tended. 
And there’s an easy way and a hard 
way of doing it. The easy way is when 
the hands and the machine acquire the 
same rhythm, and when that rhythm 
is the one best suited to both the oper- 
ator and the machine alike. 

No prettier foot-work is found in a 
ballet than that naturally acquired by 
the four or five men who pass some 
big, cumbersome steel stamping from 
one huge press to another. Gradually 
they fall into a certain rhythm, a def- 
inite tempo. Increase the pace and 
they’ll fumble; and there will be spoil- 
age. Decrease it and they will tire. 
That is what labor leaders often fail - 
to understand. They howl against 
speed-ups and, in that, they might be 
right. But they never howl against 
slow-downs and yet these may thor- 
oughly exhaust the laborer before the 
day’s work is done. 

The labor leader is apt to fear that 
the boss is getting too much for his 
money. But the boss isn’t going to 
speed up beyond the natural rhythm 
because the spoilage will be more cost- 
ly than the labor. There is a proper 
tempo for everything. 

Just here I tried ‘to write slowly, as 
a small child might write, and I lost 
all interest in my subject. Yes, there’s 
even a rhythm to writing, and it’s dis- 
concerting when the tempo is changed. 

—Cot. E. J. W. RacspALe. 





“Pop, the Twins 
and Their Crew 


The story of the best 
manpower utilization 
job in the whole U. S. 


Je Albany Castings Co. foundry 


was a derelict in early 1941. 

Grass sprouted knee-high from 
the dirt floor; there were gaping holes 
in the roof; the furnace was water- 
logged, crumbling, rusty. It had been 
idle for years. 

From that old foundry last month, 
white-haired “Pop” Blumenauer, his 
twin sons, Chuck and Hen, and a mot- 
ley collection of 200 women, old men, 
Negroes, cripples and jailbirds turned 
out 100% of the plant’s quota of mal- 
leable iron castings for sub-chasers, 
tanks and aircraft carriers. Work in a 
foundry is hard, dirty and hot. It has 
none of the glamour of building planes 
or ships. So the industry as a whole 
has been a headache to the War Man- 
power Commission and to WPB. Total 
output has fallen far short of needs. 
But the Blumenauer plant meets its 
quota month after month and fre- 
quently exceeds it. 

“The best job of manpower utiliza- 
tion in the whole United States,” say 
the experts. 

“Well,” says “Pop,” in rejoinder to 
such compliments, “we had to use 
second-hand materials to get the plant 
going, and we have had to use what 
most people would call second-hand 
labor, but there’s no wartime restric- 
tion against using your head.” 


HE TOOK A CHANCE 


“Pop”—Henry P. Blumenauer—was 
president of a foundry in Worcester, 
Mass. A group of war manufacturers 
in the Albany-Troy area, hard-pressed 
for castings, knew the special quality 
of his work. They told him they would 
take his entire output if he would set 
up in business for himself in the sad 
old Albany plant. He decided to take 
the gamble. 

“Pop” and the twins and a half doz- 
en key workers crammed their clothes 
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By LAWRENCE HAMMOND 


and tools into a dusty caravan of cars 
and drove from Massachusetts to the 
sleepy little town of Voorheesville, 
N. Y., 12 miles from Albany. Just 21 
days later they poured their first heat 
of metal. 

Manpower was their first and worst 
problem. From tiny Voorheesville 
(population 717) they could get only 
about one-fourth of the people they 
needed. Even if they could find the 
rest in Albany and Troy, there was no 
bus or train service. And even if they 
could get the people to Voorheesville, 
there were no vacant houses or empty 
rooms. Foundrymen proverbially must 
be stout fellows. Yet no sooner would 
the Blumenauers find and hire an 
able-bodied man than the local draft 
board would snag him away. 

Obviously the Blumenauers would 
have to use revolutionary methods. 
They began analyzing every job in 
their plant to see how many handi- 
capped or over-age men and women 
they could use. 

They hired a man with a deformed 
foot and made him personnel man- 
ager. Naturally he had no prejudice 
against hiring others with physical de- 
fects. Today about 12% of the men 


and women working at Albany Cag. 
ings have something wrong with them 
physically. The plant painter has 
one arm. A 90-pound hunchback runy 
the huge press that shakes the build 
ing as it pounds metal into shape 
Coremakers have always stood # 
benches to work. When they had coy. 
ered the big platter before them with 
cores, they would pick it up, muscle 
bulging, and carry it all the way t 
the oven to be baked. 


THEY REALLY PRODUCE 


The twins seated the coremakers at 
benches and assigned several strong 
men to do all the lifting and toting, 
Under this plan a number of crippled 
coremakers are turning out more work 
than the normal men they replaced, 

Many of the foundry employes 
have become self-supporting for the 
first time in their lives. One man, pat 
alyzed from the waist .down, used to 
earn seven dollars a week as night 
watchman in a taxi station. Now he 
earns several times that. All of them 
are paid the going rate. All have an 
equal chance to get ahead, according 
to their ability, not their disability. 

Labor laws forbid women to work 


Pouring molten metal inte molds from bull ladle 
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Produces enough 100- Octane 
Gasolene to send 1,000 bombers 
over Germany every 24 hours. 


CITIES SERVICE 


dedicates one of the world’s largest 
100-Octane and Butadiene Plants 








NX 71TH Tus giant plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
YY Cities Service, in cooperation with the Govern- ¥ CHECK LIST OF OUTSTANDING FACTS... 
Ment, takes a tremendous stride toward meeting two , 1. The Refinery produces enough 100-Octane Gasolene 
: t vital war needs. to send 1,000 bombers over Germany every 24 hours. 


. : 2. Ten per cent of the Nation’s normal rubber demands 
Sired by the necessity of War, the plant ae will be supplied by the Government-owned Buta- 
re power to the armed forces, for it turns out great diene Plant, operated by Cities Service, and_the 
lantities of high-octane aviation gasolene and ingre- nen maine rubber plant, operated by Fire- 
nts for synthetic rubber. 3. The Refinery alone covers 600 acres. 


Created from the ground up, it includes the very 4. Powered by enough electricity to light a city of 
latest discoveries and inventions; and it is wholly ded- 250,000. 
ated to bringing the War to an earlier close. This 5. sled eal water per mumte are pumped 
feat accomplishment is an outstanding example of 
What can be achieved by the winning team of Govern- 
‘ment and Industry . . . working together, shoulder to 
Bhoulder, in the battle for Freedom and Peace. 


6. 25,000,000 man-hours went into its construction. 


























FREE: Handsomely illustrated booklet about one of 
the War's biggest industrial achievements. Write 


GASOLENE POWERS THE ATTACK—Don’t waste a drop! re ne tere 
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inside foundries because of fumes and 
hazard. So the twins moved an old 
building next to the foundry and con- 
nected the two with a covered pas- 
sageway. Then they hired a dozen for- 
mer housewives and taught them the 
delicate art of coremaking. 

Cores are of many shapes and sizes 
from the length of your little finger to 
as big as your hand. They’re made 
from a mixture of sand and clay 
packed inside metal moulds. It takes 
nimble fingers. The women took to 
coremaking like ducks to water. They 
learned faster than the men and some 
of them are doing a better job. 


CALLS FOR CONVEYOR 


Carrying a long-handled 40-pound 
ladle with a 60-pound load of molten 
metal a hundred yards at a brisk dog- 
trot a dozen times in that frantic rush- 
ing hour when a “heat” is poured 
takes a strong back and a good stout 
pair of arms and legs. One day one 
of the machine moulders, a Negro 
named Theodore Roosevelt Murphy, 
said to “Pop,” with a wide white grin, 
“If you carry my iron in an overhead 
conveyor, I'll give you 50 more moulds 
every day.” The Blumenauers prompt- 
ly built the conveyor. It has cut out 
half a mile of walking for each of the 
60 moulders during the pouring hour. 
Theodore Roosevelt Murphy is living 
up to his word and upping his output 
50 moulds a day. All the other mould- 
ers, including his greatest rival, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Hampton, are follow- 
ing suit. Production has skyrocketed. 

It is now possible to hire older men, 
since there is so much less physical 
strain. 

Two out of every three moulders 
are over 50 years old. And half of 
those men are over 60. Some are in 
their 70s. 

For part-time work, the twins have 
enlisted six rosy-cheeked high school 
boys who are too young for the draft. 
These “week-end commandos” police 
the grounds, clean windows and do 
odd jobs. 

Chuck writes each boy’s parents a 
letter as soon as he is hired. “We feel 
you have a fine son and while he is 
working at our company it is our re- 
sponsibility to see that he in no way 
endangers his health or safety. When 
my twin brother Hen and I were 16, 
we worked every Saturday and all 
Summer long doing exactly the same 
work your boy is doing now. The 
work not only never hurt us, but we 


both feel it was a great experience. If 
at any time you have any questions 
concerning your son’s employment, 
please call us.” 

Some months‘ago in their search for 
able-bodied, draft-proof men, the 
twins asked the State Division of Pa- 
role for a dozen convicts with good 
prison records to be paroled in their 
care. Some had been burglars, others 
confidence men. One had killed a man. 
All proved model workers. Today 
about 12% of the workers are pa- 
rolees. 

“Pop” and the twins were warned 
that if they insisted on bringing Ne- 
groes into Voorheesville they were 


going to run smack bang into race’ 


riots. “A soldier doesn’t care whether 
the hands that made his gun are white 
or black or green,” said “Pop.” “All 
he wants is a good gun.” 

He spread that around, and pro- 
ceeded to hire Negroes. Today 20% 
of Albany Castings workers are Ne- 
groes. There is no segregation. They 
work at both skilled and unskilled 
jobs. The best bench moulder is a 
Negro. Six others are better than aver- 
age machine moulders. They are up- 
graded as fast as any other employees. 


Your Human Relations 
By DR. JAMES F. BENDER ; 


HE business man who builds a 
philosophy of living can’t afford 

to neglect to consider the place of in- 
tolerance in the scheme of things. 
Upon reflection he discovers that there 
are evil intolerances, as well as con- 
structive intolerances. If he’s worth his 
salt, as a leader in his community and 
the business world, he has a number 
of well-defined intolerances of the lat- 
ter sort. [ndeed, he practices them 
daily if his philosophy is based on 
live and let live or, better still, live 
and help live. But he doesn’t practice 
or encourage constructive intolerance 
if he believes in live and don’t let live. 
What, then, are some constructive 
intolerances? To hate injustice is the 
right kind of intolerance. To harry out 
poverty is a most laudable intolerance. 
To scourge undernourishment among 
children—our greatest bids to immor- 
tality—is a sublime intolerance. To 
flail illiteracy is an admirable intoler- 
ance. To war upon those who don’t 
want their neighbors to enjoy the four 


























Getting the manpower was . 
problem. Keeping it was—and stil] @ 
—another problem. The twins turn 
some unused office space into dorr 
tories, used rent-free by 28 male work. 
ers whose homes are too far away for 
commuting. An outer office has beg 
made into a recreation room, with a 
radio, a pool table, ping-pong, dart 
and checker games. g 

To provide transportation for other 
workers “Pop” and the twins, typh 
cally, dug up a school bus that long 
ago had been retired for age. They got 
it running again, and it brings 35 
workers to the plant, some from 25 
miles away. Car pools do the rest, ~ 

Recently “Pop” and the twins vis 
ited a foundry in Vermont. As 
stood on a street corner talking with 
the foundry owner a man in work 
clothes walked by. The foundry owner: 
neither nodded nor spoke. But when 
the man had passed by, he whispered 
as though he was afraid of being over- 
heard, “That’s one of the men from 
my plant.” # 

“Imagine that!” exclaims Chuck, 
wide-eyed. “That fellow had a plan 
about half the size of ours—and zi 
didn’t know his own men to speak to! 


freedoms is the most constructive of 
all the intolerances that operate in a 
democracy. Such intolerances as these 
make a man proud of himself. And he 
who nurtures them insures a grateful 
posterity; to the living, he is like an 
oasis in a vast and dreary desert. 

So the selection and development of 
the right kind of intolerances become 
a life-long process, guided always by 
the principle of what Tennyson calls 
“the one increasing purpose” of all 
mankind. 

Once a man has his intolerances 
elearly defined and applies them in the 
cause of humanitarianism, he’s in the 
way of becoming the grandest kind of 
champion of the democracy we have 
come to love so dearly. From this point 
of view, constructive intolerance de- 
serves careful cultivation. It’s a chief 
goal of improved human relations. 

[Dr. James F, Bender is director of 
the National Institute for Human Re- 
lations, with headquarters in New 


York City.] 
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HOW AIRFIELDS GROW 
ON MUCK, ON SAND, ON TUNDRA 


N world-wide battle fronts 
America’s planes are taking 
off on missions against the enemy 
—taking off from desert sand, 
jungle muck, or Aleutian tundra. 


In a matter of days, bulldozers 
shove aside the muck or level the 
sand. And giant cranes lay steel 
landing mats that are bolted into 
a landing strip. 


Look at the engines in these bull- 
dozers and cranes. You’ll find fa- 
miliar friends—the same friends 


that power tanks and trucks, land- 
ing barges and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries—General 
Motors Diesels. 


And in these rigorous jobs of war, 
a promise is being written—a 
promise of plentiful, dependable, 
easily maintained, low-cost power 
for America’s needs in the peace- 
time days ahead. 


~ 


S .. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


ROIT DIESEL 


GM Diesels—because they are 
smaller in size, lighter in weight— 
propel boats farther, and for longer 
periods, with less fuel. They'll 
handle the catch, supply power for 
the refrigeration, and hasten deliv- 
eries—all with marked savings. 
Under the impulse of war, produc- 
tion has so advanced that this de- 
pendable low-cost power will be 
available for greatly extended use 
in peacetime. 
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CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINE DIVISION, Deirot, Mich. 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, iil. 
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“Jake the ''GUESS” 
Ors ag Taspection 


Check Your Gages Daily 


Be sure that every shipment of parts 
will be accepted. Avoid delays and 
extra man-hours required to replace 
orders of important products be- 
cause of dimensional inaccuracies. 





The modern key to exactness and 
precision in experimental labora- 
tory, tool room and on production 
lines. To take care of every gage 
block need, DoALLa are furnished 
in three different accuracies: 


Laboratory Set . . 2 millionths of an inch 
Inspection Set . . 4 millionths of an inch 
Working Set. . . 8 millionths of an inch 


FREE — Handbook of Scientific Inspection. 
Tells about the many uses and advantages 
of DoALL Gage Blocks. Just write for a 
copy of “QUALITY CONTROL”. 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


Manufacturers of DoALL Contour Machines and 
Surface Grinders - Offices in Principal Cities 
1350 S. Washington Ave.. Minneapolis, Minn. 














“BLOOD BATH" 


Armour & Co. has patented a unique 
process for using animal blood to put 
out fires. Chemically treated, the blood 
effectively smothers burning oil when 
mixed with a stream of water. The 
Navy's already using the idea. 


TIME CLOCK “NEWSPAPER” 


Credit the Gray Marine Motor Co., 
Detroit, with concocting an ingenious 
scheme for using time clock racks to 
furnish workers with company news 
and product information. Cards which 
serve as miniature house organs are 
placed in the rack with each em- 
ployee’s time card. They’re packed 
with photographs and copy about 
worker activities, company sports 
events, cartoons, etc. 


ELECTRONIC POWER CONTROL 


A new, low-cost electronic control, 
the development of the Weltronic Co., 
is expected to solve a big problem in 
the reconversion of industrial equip- 
ment by eliminating the need for mak- 
ing complete changes in the power 
supply to and within factories. Pre- 
cise, noiseless and with no moving 
parts, the device permits the opera- 
tion of direct current motors from 
alternating current lines, with no sac- 
rifice in horsepower. It’s claimed that 
the new control will make it unneces- 
sary to scrap war-built machines by 
making them adaptable for peacetime 
production. 


FIREPROOF FABRIC 


“Asbeston,” a new fireproof fabric 
developed by U. S. Rubber Co. chem- 
ists after eight years of research, may 
play a big post-war role in reducing 
fire hazards in homes, autos and 
trains. Said to be the lightest-weight 
fabric of its kind, it has a wide variety 
of uses, including ironing board cov- 
ers, pot-holders, fire-fighting suits and 
upholstery. 


GLASSES FOR COWS? 


Neatest trick of the week—if it 
works—is a South American invent- 
or’s scheme for providing cows with 
specially-constructed green glasses, to 
be worn during droughts. The idea? 
Bossy, deceived, won’t balk at eating 
grass that’s parched and dry, or so the 


New Ideas 


inventor claims. The Brazilian Pate 
Office has received an application fo 
a patent on the glasses, 


MECHANICAL TREE PLANTER 


Thanks to engineers of the Wiscop. 
sin College of Agriculture, mass-pro. 
duction methods are now “taking to 
the woods.” They’ve perfected a me 
chanical tree planter which may revo. 
lutionize reforestation activities. Using 
a crew of only three men, the machine 
can plant over 2,000 seedlings a 
hour. 


WONDER QUILT 


A lightweight, water-repellent “won. 
der quilt” is now performing at leas 
seven different duties for America’s 
paratroopers. Stuffed with chicken 
feathers, it can be used either as a 
blanket or sleeping bag. Folded length. 
wise and tied around the waist, it be 
comes a life preserver that will keep a 
man afloat indefinitely. Tie-straps 
along the edges enable it to be con 
verted into a pup tent or hammock, 
As a result of a slit in the center, it 
can even be worn as a coat or poncho, 
Inconspicuously colored on one side, 
the orange on the reverse side permits 
its use for signalling. And to top it all, 
it’s packed in a waterproof case that 
can be used for storing water. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Bendix Aviation Corp. has perfect: 
ed a novel ship device that enables the 
lookout, perched high up in_ the 
“crow’s nest,” to take over actual con 
trol of the vessel when suddenly at: 
tacked by torpedoes. Called a “duplex 
course telegraph,” the device saves 
valuable time by by-passing the 
bridge and sending signals directly to 
the wheelhouse. 


AGE OF CERAMICS? 





Add colorful ceramic floors, walls 
and stoves to the list of novel post-war 
home developments. Floors and walls 
will be equipped with internal heating 
units, while the stoves will come with 
specially designed ceramic cooking 
utensils, 


“FLY-IT-YOURSELF" PLANES 


“Fly-it-yourself” planes may solve 
the flying problem for peacetime pilots 
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who can’t afford to purchase their own 
planes. Patterned after the “drive- 
yourself” automobile systems, planes 
would be rented at hourly rates to 
anyone having a pilot’s license. 


MAGNETIC BRAKE 


Chester I. Hall, General Electric en- 
gineer, has developed a revolutionary 
new brake that will stop a one-eighth 
horsepower motor traveling at 16,000 
revolutions a minute in less than six 
turns. This is the equivalent of bring- 
ing a mile-a-minute auto to a dead 
stop in a fraction over two feet. It’s 
called a magnetic brake, though mag- 
netism plays no part in its stopping 
operation, which is done by a cork 
shoe and friction. Magnetism merely 
releases it, once the need for braking 
is removed. 


METAL DETECTOR 


Samuel Berman, research and test 
engineer of the New York City Transit 
System, has perfected a new-type elec- 
trical finder that detects tiny pieces 
of metal imbedded in human flesh. The 
device, so small it can be carried in 
one hand, has a siren attachment that 
shrieks when placed near that part of 
the anatomy containing metal frag- 
ments. The siren’s volume varies in 
relation to its distance from the 
metal, changing so accurately that it 
can actually determine the direction 
in which a long splinter lies. 


Mercy Ship 


Crepit Bethlehem Steel Co. with con- 
verting one of America’s Liberty ships 
into one of the most up-to-the-minute 
“floating hospitals” ever constructed. 
Christened the “Wisteria,” this latest 
“mercy vessel” is one of six sister- 
ships scheduled to be put in service 
soon for the evacuation of wounded 
troops from foreign combat zones. 
The last word in hospital ships, the 
“Wisteria” is a six-storied, 441 by 57- 
foot affair that’s virtually fireproof. 
Equipped to handle practically any 
kind of emergency, the ship will have 
equipment, facilities and medical staff 
matched by only the most modern land 
hospitals. Capable of handling 597 
patients, the boat’s operating, X-ray, 
laboratory, dental and dressing sta- 
tion rooms are ultra-modern. Air- 
conditioned and insulated, it also con- 
tains recreation rooms, diet kitchens, 
bakeries, laundry, vegetable and butch- 
er shops. 
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GRAND COULEE DAM 





Water 
over the dam 


...and back of the dam... is creating a new 
land of opportunity in the great Pacific 
Northwest. The harnessing of the endlessly 
flowing Columbia River and other swift run- 
ning streams generates the nation’s greatest 
regional supply of hydro-electric power. 


Today, these great, man-made sources of 
energy are helping to win the war... 
ing aluminum reduction mills at high speed 
production . . . filling the light metal needs 
of our great wartime air armada, our navy 
and our merchant marine. 


Their postwar possibilities hold limitless 
promise. Here is a source of low-cost power 
ready for immediate action and potentially 
equal to the heaviest demands of rapid indus- 
trial expansion. Here are planned irrigation 
projects capable of transforming millions of 
acres of rich, but arid, land into fertile farms 
and orchards. New trading centers will thrive. 


Look to the Pacific Northwest 


New manufacturing will augment the !um- 
bering, shipping, fishing, farming and mining 
industries, to which the Pacific Northwest 
owes its ascendency. Vast quantities of 

will flow to Alaska, China and all the Orient 
from the natural deep-water harbors of the 
Pacific North Coast ports. 


The Milwaukee Road serves this region of 
boundless opportunity. We have long had 
faith in its future. To the builders of America 
we say: “Look to the Pacific Northwest!” 


BUY MORE BONDS 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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Magazine to the ad- 
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> CONSCIOUS MIND 


? Do you use just your thinking mind? If 
? do, you are missing 90 per cent of 
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listening? 


Lend an ear to the lively 
sparkle in a drink mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
...millions of tinier bubbles 
... means lasting liveliness. 
Anda special formula points 
up the flavor of every drink. 
Enjoy this perfect Club 
Soda next time! 


CANADA DRY 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Surplus Goods Sold Abroad. A com- 
mittee of four leading business men, 
acting as an advisory council to FEA, 
recommends that a policy of competi- 
tive bidding and cash payment be 
adopted with regard to government 
property sold abroad. It advises that 
a special Federal corporation be set 
up within the FEA, The administrator 
would be the corporation’s president 
who would handle the disposal prob- 
lems which the committee contends 
“are essentially similar to the func- 
tions of a large merchandising busi- 
ness.” This procedure, the committee 
believes, would be most beneficial to 
our taxpayers by ensuring for the 
goods “the highest net realization ob- 
tainable.” 


Silver Won’t Be Money. Although 
the U: S. Treasury is willing to buy 
all the silver offered to it, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. is not in favor of in- 
cluding silver as an international mon- 
etary medium after the war. He is un- 
derstood to have indicated that the 
U. S. Treasury would not support any 
such proposal, if made by Mexico or 
China at the current International 
Money Conference at Bretton Wood. 
The Treasury’s position is that any 
further recognition of silver would 
only add to world currency instability. 


Model Factories. A new conception 
will govern the building of factories 
after the war, according to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., a Cleveland firm of in- 
dustrial engineers. They predict that 
“the factory of the future is going to 
be a source of community pride, not 
just the mill.” They expect the interi- 
ors to be “hospital” clean, with re- 
moval of dust and installation of air- 
conditioning systems. Rubber mat- 
tings will reduce machinery vibration 
everywhere and the heating plant will 
consume its own smoke. Apparently, 
windowless plants will not be too prev- 
alent. Too many workers suffer from 
claustrophobia in varying degrees. 


Science and National Security. A 
12-man committee of four scientists, 
four admirals and four generals has 
been set up by Secretary Forrestal of 
the Navy and Secretary Stimson of the 
Army to devise plans for perpetuating 
in peacetime the wartime contribution 


of science to the development of mili- 
tary weapons and new techniques. The 
main idea is to have a permanent 
scientific high command that will ad. 
vise on and be responsive to new and 
daring ideas in warfare, without being 
tied down by the conservatism of brass 
hats, prevalent in peacetime. Such con- 
servatism rejected the late General 
Billy Mitchell’s views on bombing, 
now proved correct. Charles E. Wil- 
son, of WPB, heads the new commit- 
tee. 


INTERNATIONAL 


German Industry. One of the points 
stated to have been agreed upon by 
the United Nations in the armistice 
terms to be dictated to a defeated 
Germany is the control of German in- 
dustry. This will mean the dismantle- 
ment of Germany’s heavy industries, 
regarded as the chief source of Ger- 
many’s potential strength for waging 
war. She would be left with only such 
industrial capacity as would enable 
her to maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of existence and provide her with 
sufficient food supplies. 


Russia Against Air Freedom. The 
four freedoms of the air (FORBES, 
June 1, p. 26), stated in some quar- 
ters to have been jointly agreed upon 
by the U. S. and Great Britain, are 
not favored by Russia. An article in 
War and the Working Class, a semi- 
government ergan, warns that free- 
dom of the air “has real possibilities 
of harming the security of separate 
states. ... Free and unregulated flights 
over foreign countries are the opening 
for big possibilities of misuse and 


aggression against the national inter- 
ests.” 


Venezuelan Oil Policies. Agree- 
ments being made by the Venezuelan 
Government with oil companies for 
the post-war establishment of refiner- 
ies stipulate that, in future, all oil 
produced from new concession areas 
must be refined in the republic unless 
it is to be refined in the ultimate con- 
suming country. This is in accordance 
with the country’s policy, for some 
time, of retaining an ever larger share 
of its resources for the benefit of its 
own nationals, Venezuela, after the 
war, will probably be the world’s lar- 
gest exporter of oil. 
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if you had your choice between your boy coming 
safely home or your getting a million dollars, we 
know which you’d take. 


You can’t measure American boys in dollars. To 
have the opportunity to bring even one boy home 
who might otherwise have fallen on a foreign 
battlefield is a greater privilege and responsibility 
than the chance to make 1, 2, 10 or $100,000,000. 


To save the lives of our boys—that’s why we’ve 
been working. 


We can give you an accounting in dollars for what 
we did last year, but that is secondary. More im- 
portant is this accounting in lives. 


In terms of American boys, yours and ours, we 
cannot give you a detailed report. But we know 
that the hundreds of scientific aviation instru- 
ments and controls which Bendix has developed 
and built have made safer and easier the flight, 
navigation, and defense of transport and battle 
planes... that this ‘‘Invisible Crew’’ is help- 
ing mightily to bring safely home planes and 
crews that might otherwise never have 
returned. 


We know that devices created and manufac- 
tured by Bendix—for carrying commands, giving 
alarms, locating targets, and aiming and firing 
guns on naval and merchant ships have aided 
vitally in the destruction of enemy vessels. . . have 
helped to save tons upon tons of Allied supplies 
and thousands of precious lives.. 


We know ‘that starting, stopping and steering 
equipment— originated and produced by Bendix— 
on jeeps, tanks and trucks have helped these vital 
fighting units to plow straight through to their 
objectives . . . have vastly increased the survival 
chances of their gallant crews. 


We know, too, that Bendix contributions to com- 
munications—radio, electronics, and allied fields 
—have been just as effective in speeding victory 


FIRST IN 
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That Priceless Boy of Yours 


... just as helpful in enhancing the powers 
of our fighting men and saving their lives. 


All this we know, and that is why we have been— 
and will be until Victory— interested primarily in 
creating and producing the sinews of war. That is 
also why we prefer to give you an accounting first 
of all in terms of what we are doing for your boy. 


But figures, too, are revealing, and so we want you 
to have a financial accounting as well. Here is what 
we have done with the funds supplied by your pur- 
chases of War Bonds and government securities, 
and your wartime tax payments: 


We have pyramided production to thirty times our 
pre-war level. As a result our payrolls last year 
totalled more than $198,000,000. 


Our gross sales, royalties and other operating income 
for the same period amounted to $918,753,465 
before making refunds to the government amount- 
ing to $140,000,000 reflecting efficiencies in manu- 
facturing and our policy of reducing our profit 
margins as volume increased. 


Our accounted profit was $14,722,704. 


What does this figure mean in terms of per cent? 
Not 25%—not 10%—but actually 1.79%, or less 
than 2% of net sales. 


In 1943 we increased our deliveries to the Armed 
Forces by more than $400,000,000, but our in- 
creased profit as a result of this added volume 
was less than two-thirds of 1%. 


We’re going to have a tough time returning to 
peacetime operations because we have expanded 
so greatly. We have no way of knowing what the 
cost will be. But for the purpose, we set aside out 
of last year’s earnings $7,500,000. 


In wartime, we repeat, accounting in dollars is 
secondary. We pledge to you to continue our all-out 
effort to bring home that priceless boy of yours. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the Invisible Crew 
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The Biggest Job of All 


It's jobs for G.l.’s—and industry 
must provide them, or Uncle Sam will 


CCORDING to the vast majority 
A of post-war planners, America’s 
greatest peacetime problem will 
be that of providing full-time employ- 
ment for millions of returning service 
men. As the war's end approaches, this 
problem is coming into sharper focus 
daily. Thousands of these men are al- 
ready home. Millions more will follow 
when peace is declared. 

Some of them, equipped with new 
skills, are planning to invade new 
fields. Others may wish to retire from 
active duty altogether. But the huge 
majority will be seeking jobs—either 
their old jobs or something better. 
And that “something better” may be 
one of the most vital factors in the 
whole problem. Many of these men— 
and women—will have developed men- 
tal and physical attributes that qualify 
them for a higher status in civilian 
life. It’s up to industry to take advan- 
tage of these qualities by offering them 
positions commensurate with their 
newly-attained abilities. 

No former office clerk, store or fac- 
tory worker, coming home as a Lieu- 
tenant or Captain, can be expected to 
be too enthusiastic at being greeted 
with a “Welcome back, Jack! Take off 
your coat and start right in where you 
left off!” Neither “Jack” nor “Miss 
WAC” is going to be satisfied to “start 
right in where you left off.” And it’s 
a safe bet that any employment policy 
based on such tactics isn’t going to 
work out satisfactorily—either for the 
company or its workers. 


THE FIRST STEP 


What steps can be taken, then, to 
provide these men and women with 
positions that fit their talents? In the 
first place, a systematic personnel pol- 
icy could be worked out—based on 
the minimum goal of a job equivalent 
to their capabilities and experience. A 
few will need rehabilitation. Some may 
return as unemployables. But since 
they made their sacrifice for us, it 
seems no more than fair that in re- 
turn we do everything possible to fit 
them into useful vocations. Suitable 


By C. B. SMYTHE 


jobs might also be found for those 
who have regressed, so that they may 
be paid while training for their new 
work, 

The larger companies and business 
groups should of course organize the 
re-employing of people from within 
their own personnel. Smaller com- 
panies and individual businesses could 
depend upon community training 
groups. It would probably be advisable 
to give aptitude tests in every case, in 
order to predetermine, if possible, the 
necessary training course. Selected 
courses could then be provided, also. 
While training, former employees 
might be “reinstated” at their previ- 
ous salaries, with credit for service 
while on leave. 

One immediate step that could be 
taken in this reorienting process would 
be the organization of what might be 
called a Post-War Personnel Require- 
ments Committee in each community, 
perhaps in each separate industry. The 
function of these committees would be 


to help establish individual planning 
groups within: (1) The larger com. 
panies; (2) industrial groups (insur. 
ance, real estate, etc.); (3) unorgan. 
ized business (shops, stores, service 
stations, etc.); (4) state, city and 
country offices, to assure that adequate 
arrangements are made for setting up 
each specific re-employment plan. 

The big task of providing promo 
tional material and informative matter 
to the vast majority of employees on 
military leave would be the responsi- 
bility of the over-all committee, 
financed by business and industrial or- 
ganizations. Company magazines could 
devote plenty of space to such an un- 
dertaking, and see that every service 
employee regularly gets a copy. 

One thing seems certain. Failure of 
business to meet its responsibilities 
would probably result in government 
made work or government regulations 
for shortening the work-week, with a 
demand that ex-service people be re 
hired in excess of actual needs. 


So Little Time ? 


Executives who feel that they have 
little time to spare for various “extra- 
curricular” humanitarian activities 
should be encouraged by the example 
of Mrs. Mary Perkins, a small-town 
Texas school teacher. The mother of 
nine children, at 60 years of age Mrs. 
Perkins is not only the sole teacher of 
a rural school, but also acts as janitor 
and all-purpose “man.” In addition, 
she manages to find time to take a 
comprehensive six-subject Internation- 
al Correspondence Schools course con- 
sisting of Civics, Geography, Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Plane 
Geometry and Ancient History. She is 
also a student of the Bible. 

Mrs. Perkins does not stop there, 
however. She also does welfare work 
—completely on her own—among the 
large group of Mexican-Americans 
who live along the Texas border. “My 
hobby,” she says, “is humanity.” It is 
a hobby that she practices constantly. 


She has continually tried to improve 
the living conditions of these Mexicans 
through recreation clubs, etc. 

Imbued with a deep love for children, 
she has recently been busying her- 
self—in her “spare time”— in trying 
to start a library for underprivileged 
Mexican tots. She has even taken it 
upon herself to communicate with the 
Child Welfare Bureau at Washington, 
in an effort to secure additional help. 

An activity she has carried on for 
some time is that of writing verses for 
children. Securing their names from 
newspapers and various other sources, 
she composes a little personal poem 
for each one and sends it to them on 
their birthdays. In the Rio Grande 
Valley alone she has written verses for 
over 600 children. 

And yet, Mrs. Perkins has one re 
gret: “There is still so much to do,” 
she says, “and I have so little time.” 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
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: FOUR GUIDES 
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pe GUIDE TO INCREASED PRODUCTION 

7 The methods used by some of the largest war-goods pro- 

aia ducers to achieve maximum output with a controlled flow 
of materials are detailed in “Stock Control for the Manu- 

atter facturer’’. Twenty sets of actual forms are included, with 

1. helpful analysis of each. 

onsi- 

tte, GUIDE TO BETTER CONTROL OF COSTS 

l or- “Cost Analysis for Profit Control” shows the latest tech- 

ould niques in efficient cost accounting systems and procedures. 

um Included are twenty working samples of Kardex Visible 

vice Records and details of fifty types of cost systems now used 
by well-known organizations. 

e of GUIDE TO REDUCED MATERIALS INVENTORIES 

ities From the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, has 

nent- come a simplified method of production and material con- 

tions trol, recommended as sound business practice for manu- 

th a facturers. This is presented in full detail in “Control 


for Minimizing Commitments; Work in Process and 
Inventories’’. 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


“Effective Control of Terminated Government Contracts 
as Practiced by Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc.”, describes 
preparations and procedures that have resulted in out- 
standingly successful negotiated settlements. Twenty-six 
pages full of good suggestions! 
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During war the tremendous influence 
of adequate administrative control 
is reflected in higher production, in 
conservation of materials, in im- 
proved cost record practices leading 
to efficient handling of government 
contract terminations. Because such 
control is urgent today—and will be 





more so in the future—Remington 
Rand has assembled in four special 
books a wealth of information on 
the graphic methods of record con- 
trol now used by many business or- 
ganizations. Based entirely on actual 
experience, these publications dem- 
onstrate how the “Fact-Power” of 


Kardex Visible Administrative Con- 
trol is solving a wide variety of 
managerial problems. 


The vital information contained tn 
these publications 1s available without 
charge. The last two will be sent free, 
the other on loan service from our 
Systems Research/Data File. Inquire 
of our nearest Branch Office. 
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Salesmanship on 


the March 


By W. E. HOLLER 


Are salesmen essential today? What par will they play in the post-war 
world? We asked one of America’s master salesmen, W. E. Holler, general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor Division of General Motors, to 
answer these important questions—and he has responded freely and frank- 
ly. For those wishing a more comprehensive treatment of the ideas ex- 
pressed here, we can recommend Mr. Holler’s book, “America’s Salesmen.” 


ALESMEN. That name connotes 
Mision -courage—initiative——lead- 
ership. 
* 


Seldom if ever in the world’s history 
have salesmen of the spoken and 
printed word had better cause to be 
proud of their profession and of what 
various members of that profession 
are doing—often against extraordinary 
odds—than they have today. 

* 


A soldier of my acquaintance, fight- 
ing in the South Pacific, has so in- 
spired, encouraged and heartened the 
men of his command that they are re- 
liably reported to have the highest 
morale of any troops in that particular 
theater of war. . . . That man is a 
salesman! 


* 


A merchant heading up the war 
bond drives in a certain Mid-Western 
town has regularly placed that town 
first among all towns of its size in the 
country in total war bond subscrip- 
tions. . . . That man, too, is a sales- 


man! 


* 


It is salesmen—salesmen of the 
spoken and printed word—who have 
helped to build our giant U. S. indus- 
trial machine, which is now turning 
out vast supplies of war materials and 
weapons of all kinds in an unending 
stream to wrest Victory from our Axis 
enemies. 


2 
Salesmanship and selling, stripped 


of all mystery and magic and put in 
the plainest and simplest terms, are 


conversation and demonstration—con- 
versation to make a point—demon- 
stration to drive the point home. 


* 


It is the quality and the quantity of 
the conversations that determine the 
success or failure of any business. It 
is not primarily the factories or the 
machinery or the capital, it is the con- 
tacts developed between the selling or- 
ganization and the prospects that spell 
the success or failure of any business 
in peacetime—in wartime—in post- 
wartime, 


A men of ideas and action—that's W. E. 
("Bill") Heller, aztedem's ace salesman 


All the current super-optimism about 
post-war prosperity may be founded 
on fact... . All of it may work out 
exactly the way we'd like to have it, 
But, unless I miss my guess, what is 
much more likely to happen is that 
we'll have a more or less “brief” peri- 
od of changeover in many of our fac. 
tories and cities, which will tend to 
frighten millions of buyers and freeze 
much of our post-war purchasing pow: 
er, followed by a buying flurry in 
some lines perhaps, and then a hurry. 
up call for salesmen—quality sales. 
men—salesmen of the spoken and 
printed word—to get things going 
again on a volume basis. 

* 


The good salesman is always essen- 
tial; the bad salesman is always non 
essential; and the post-war period will 
test all salesmen as they have never 
been tested before. 


* 


Salesmen, the post-war years, and 
much of the responsibility for what 
those years will bring to America, are 
yours and mine! 


* 


We have a job to do—a double job, 
in fact: Number one—to lift our own 
morale—to pull ourselves up by our 
own mental bootstraps if need be—in 
order that we may better fulfill our 
function as salesmen and help to lift 
the morale of the entire country. 
Number two—to plan and train for 
the post-war period—for the even big: 
ger selling job which will have to be 
done at that time—to make jobs for 
returning soldiers—to put our enor 
mous plant capacity to work—to gain 
and maintain leadership for our re 
spective organizations—and help to 
create the better world which all of us 
would like to see in the future. 

* 

America’s salesmen—fighting for 
progress on all fronts in peacetime, in 
wartime, in post-wartime—will go for 
ward with America into the finest 
future any people ever faced! 

















FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 





Guaranteed Performance 
assures 


Accurate Figures in a hurry 


FRIDEN AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS are AVAIL- 
ABLE when deliveries have been approved by the 
War Production Board. Telephone or write your local 
FRIDEN Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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OST-WAR objectives—and how 
U. S. can reach them—are being 
trotted out into full view for the 
first time by that layer of government 
“career men” just beneath the super- 
structure of top political jobs in Wash- 
ington. Now at last there is a sense 





THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


of urgency in dding something quick- 
ly. It is recognized that transition from 
war economics must begin the day 
Germany collapses—the X-Day that 
could come by end of August and is 
confidently expected before Christmas. 

Washington today is no better pre- 








for the following purposes: 


recapitalization; and 


thereof. 
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THE BRILL CORPORATION 


30 Cuurcn Sraeer 
New Yor« 7, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 





Notice is hereby given that a Special Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of The Brill Corporation, a Delaware corporation, will 
be held at its office, No. 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y., 
on the 26th of July, 1944, at 2 o'clock P.M., Eastern War Time, 


(1) to consider and take action upon the Plan of Merger 
of The Brill Corporation and American Car and Foundry 
Motors Company and Recapitalization of the Surviving 
Corporation, dated June 26, 1944, and to consider and take 
action upon a proposed merger, pursuant to the laws of the 
State of Delaware, of American Car and Foundry Motors 
Company, a Delaware corporation, with and into The Brill 
Corporation, which will be the Surviving Corporation, and 
shall thereafter be known as ACF-BRILL MOTORS COM- 
PANY, substantially in accordance with said Plan of Merger 
and Recapitalization and the Agreement of Merger attached 
to said Plan as Exhibit A thereto; 

(2) to consider and take action upon the Agreement of 
Merger between American Car and Foundry Motors Com- 
pany and The Brill Corporation, dated June 19, 1944; 

(3) if said merger shall be authorized, adopted and ap- 
proved by the Stockholders of The Brill Corporation and 
by the stockholders of American Car and Foundry Motors 
Company, as required by the laws of the State of Delaware, 
to authorize its Board of Directors and the Board of 
Directors of the Surviving Corporation to take or cause to 
be taken all such action as shall be deemed to be necessary 
or advisable in order to carry out said merger and said 


(4) to transact such other business as may properly come 
before said meeting or any adjournment or adjournments 


Pursuant to the action of the Board of Directors, the books 
for the transfer of shares of the Preferred Stock, Class A 
Stock and Class B Stock of The Brill Corporation will be 
closed at 3 o'clock P.M. on June 28, 1944 and will be reopened 
at 10 o’clock A.M. on July 28, 1944. Only those who are record 
holders of shares of such stock at the time of the meeting 
specified herein will be entitled to vote thereat. 

_ If you cannot be personally present at the meeting, please 
be good enough to sign and return the enclosed proxy. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1944. 


A copy ef the above mentioned Pian of Merger and Recapitalization, dated 
June 26, 1944, te which is annexed « copy of sald Merger Agreement desig- 
mated as Exhibit A, may be examined by any stockholder at the principal 
100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Dela- 


ee 
Reem 2000, 30 Church Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 











pared to have the shooting stop in 
Europe than it was when the shooting 
started, The Presidential campaign de. 
ters swift action by Congress in setting 
up reconversion and demobilizatior 
rules. The winning side will wish to 
shape them and the present Democrat. 
ic majority is badly divided over how 
to proceed. Who wins the White 
House race, it is generally conceded in 
Washington, will depend in consider. 
able part on two kinds of events tran. 
spiring in the next 100 days. 

1, On the war front the speed and 
scope and cost of victories over the 
Germans: Early defeat of Hitler would 
give Roosevelt heroic standing among 
some blocs of voters but deprive him 
of the don’t-change-horses argument 
among others. 

2. On the home front, strikes and 
labor disturbances: Union leaders fear 
they can’t hold down the lid much 
longer and are worried over pre-elec- 
tion reaction of the voters. 


PROBLEMS FOR BUSINESS 


Because the winner will fix the 
“business climate” for the tremendous 
switch-over job, business leans heavily 
toward Dewey. Whoever is the victor, 
the problems to solve will fall largely 
on business. In elemental simplicity 
these problems are to provide the 
goods and services that the people will 
buy and to furnish the purchasing 
power through which they can be sold. 
In rough, round figures the propor- 
tions of the job look as follows: 


Pre- To- Post-War 
War day, Goal 
Number at work 
(millions) .. 44 63 58 
National Income 
(billions) ... 75 150 112 
Cost of living 
(1935-39 in- 
dex 100) .... 100 125 125 
Pay rates* 
(1935-39 in- 
dex 100) .... 100 135 125 
Pay totals* 
(1935-39 in- 
dex 100) .... 100 250 150 


* Excludes overtime rates, soldier pay. 
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Foremost problem is jobs, At least 
one out of every four jobs today will 
yanish when the war is over. Guessing 
on @ permanent military force of 
pearly 3,000,000 men, around 8,000,- 
000 “veterans” will be returned to 
dvilian life. An even slightly larger 
number of workers in war activities 
must shift to peacetime pursuits. Thus 
today’s unprecedented level of 63,000,- 
000 people in jobs will automatically 
shrink by at least 17,000,000. Perhaps 
3,000,000 net will choose to withdraw 
permanently from the working force, 
and as many more will be carried as 
unemployed. 

THE JOB GOAL 


Goal of supplying 58,000,000 jobs, 
including 3,000,000 military, means 
U. S. must find work for close to 10,- 
000,000 more people than ever held 
jobs before. 

Assuming victory over Germany 
this year and Japan next year, and 
counting strongly on many veterans 
and war workers going back to school, 
the new peace job schedule industry 
will be called upon to fill will be about 
as follows: 

In 1945, 4,000,000 new jobs; in 
1946, 7,000,000 new jobs; in 1947, 
4,000,000 new jobs; in 1948, 3,000,- 
000 new jobs. This schedule includes 
dightly sub-normal additional of 500,- 
000 newcomers into the working force 
each year. 

Collateral problems of prices and 
wages are approached on the general 
premise that basic wage rates will not 
be allowed to fall precipitously and 
that while there will be further fluctu- 
ations in price levels, the over-all post- 
war outlook is for living costs to hold 
around present standards. Conve- 
nience goods and necessaries are ex- 
pected to drop, but demand for new 
services, new household items, homes 
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and cars are expected to offset this 
decline. 


PURCHASING POWER 


The non-war income goal of $112,- 
000,000,000, like the total projected 
gain in pay to the people, is estimated 
at 50% greater than before the war. 
Predicated on prevailing prices and a 
20% increase in jobs, it would net 
the average worker no more in buy- 
ing value than he enjoyed in the pre- 
war era. The gain would come almost 
entirely from the greater number of 


workers who will be willing and able 
to buy. 

Average income per worker would 
be close to $2,000 a year, but in addi- 
tion to the higher price-level curb on 
purchasing power will be a much 
greater Federal peacetime budget than 
ever before. Cost of maintaining a 
larger military force is likely to equal 
the pre-war cost of relief. Interest on 
a national debt of approximately a 
quarter trillion dollars will exceed the 
pre-Roosevelt cost of the whole Federal 
Government. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS 
COMPANY 


30 CHuRCcH SrreetT 
New York 7, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 








Notice is hereby given that a Special Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, a 
Delaware corporation, will be held at its office, No. 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y., on the 26th day of July, 1944, at 
11 o’clock A.M., Eastern War Time, for the following purposes: 

(1) to consider and take action upon the Plan of Merger 


of The Brill Corporation and American Car and Foundry 
Motors Company and Recapitalization of the Surviving 
Corporation, dated June 26, 1944, and to consider and take 
action upon a proposed merger, pursuant to the laws of 
the State of Delaware, of American Car and Foundry 
Motors Company, with and into The Brill Corporation, 
a Delaware corporation, which will be the Surviving 
Corporation, and shall thereafter be known as ACF-BRILL 
MOTORS COMPANY, substantially in accordance with said 
Plan of Merger and Recapitalization and the Agreement 
of Merger attached to said Plan as Exhibit A thereto; 

(2) to consider and take action upon the Agreement of 
Merger between American Car and Foundry Motors Com- 
pany and The Brill Corporation, dated June 19, 1944; 

(3) if said merger shall be authorized, adopted and 
approved by the Stockholders of The Brill Corporation and 
by the stockholders of American Car and Foundry Motors 
Company, as required by the laws of the State of Delaware, 
to authorize its Board of Directors and the Board of 
Directors of the Surviving Corporation to take or cause to 
be taken all such action as shall be deemed to be necessary 
or advisable in order to carry out said merger and said 
recapitalization; and 

(4) to transact such other business as may properly come 
before said meeting or any adjournment or adjournments 
thereof. 

Pursuant to the action of the Board of Directors, the books 





of Manhattan, New York, N. Y. 





for the transfer of shares of the Preferred Stock, and Common 
Stock of American Car and Foundry Motors Company will be 
closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on June 28, 1944 and will be reopened 
at 10 o’clock A.M. on July 28, 1944. Only those who are record 
holders of shares of such stock at the time of the meeting 
specified herein will be entitled to vote thereat. 

If you cannot be personally present at the meeting, please 
be good enough to sign and return the enclosed proxy. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1944. 


A copy of the above mentioned Plan of Merger and Recapitalization, dated 
June 26, 1944, to which is annexed a copy of said Merger Agreement desig- 
nated as Exhibit A, may be examined by any stockholder at the principal 
office of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, at 100 West 10th 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware, and at Room 2000, 30 Church Street, Borough 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
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GET RID OF ’EM 


CE 2 


Smoker's 


BB JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos, Country Doctor's 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent... make possible 
this exclusive blend, Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture, You'll like it. 


Coun 
Pipe 





Doctor 
VxTure 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doean't have it--write — 
Morrie & Co,, Ltd, Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N, 








the Nation's Home Town 


WASHINGTON 


One Block From the White Neuse 
tn the Heart of the 
Government Office Area 


Featuring 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


An atmosphere conducive to 
mealtime relaxation 


Essential you wire or write 
for accommodations. 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


WASHINGTON 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Prediction: There'll be no large- 
scale slash in the over-all level of war 
output in the near future, Cutbacks 
in some lines will be offset by produc- 
tion boosts in others. Meanwhile, look 
for a slight but steady increase in 
civilian goods output. . . . Don’t be 
too surprised if automobile produc- 
tion begins to roll again before this 
time next year, . . . Discount predic- 
tions of a 95% drop in post-war plane 
production, says Lockheed’s Sol Voor- 
hees. His own estimate: 25%, at most. 
. » » Though handicapped by material 
shortages, America’s drug industry is 
operating at record-breaking levels. 
One obstacle: Lack of skilled man- 
power. One advantage: Reconversion 
problems are practically nil. 


MATERIALS 


Cotton yarn, and manpower 
scarcities continue to hamper rug and 
carpet makers, Prospects for the near 
future are just as gloomy. .. . Don’t 
expect any let-up in cotton clothes 
shortages for time. In fact, 
they'll probably become more scarce 
than ever. Two reasons: Manpower 
and machinery shortages. . . . Syn- 
thetic rubber, though steadily improv- 
ing in quality, is still inferior to the 
natural variety. At least, that’s the 
opinion of Army experts after putting 
it through intensive tests. Its chief 
weakness: Insufficient 
heat and friction. 
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resistance to 


FUEL 


Don’t take too much stock in con- 
tinued rumors of a let-up in present 
gasoline rationing levels. More likely: 
Quotas will either remain as they are 
or be cut further. . . . Get ready for 
some fuel oil shortages next Winter. 
One reason: Diesel engine require- 
ments constitute a continual drain on 
home front supplies. . . . Shortage of 
trained technicians is striking a heavy 
blow at America’s petroleum indus- 
try. Meanwhile, oil stocks are being 
drained faster than they can be re- 
plenished. 


TRANSPORTATION 


America’s railroads, already strained 
to the bursting point, are striving 
frantically to cope with steadily in- 
creasing burdens. Despite fewer cars, 
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present freight loads are double those rate 
of World War I. . . . Train-vacation. | Mo 
ing civilians had better be prepared cute 
to be ousted at will this Summer, to 
make room for wounded war yety | M4 
(some 20% of civilian traveling is not 1 
essential, says ODT). . . . According | cog 
to the American Automobile Associa. yea 
tion, motor vehicle transportation js ray 
up against two big obstacles: (1) § tics 
Lack of repair equipment; (2) man. ¢ 
power scarcities, especially skilled | cay 
mechanics. Ber 
LABOR se 
Over 50% of America’s population J pa 
is located in communities listed as | ho 
“labor surplus areas.” Says WMC: § ger 
Shifting of only a portion of this num § , , 
ber to labor-scarce sections would not § po 
only ease the situation but leave work. J gr 
ers for civilian production at the same J An 
time. . . . Don’t look for much relief § the 
from manpower scarcities for the bal. F po 
ance of the year. Why? Reduced labor | ad 
needs in some plants will be offset by 9 jd 
increases in other industries. .. . Post. § ar 
war problem: What’s going to happen § fr 
to America’s huge army of women 
workers after the war? Government 
officials are already “scratching their 
collective heads” over the question. 
One bright spot: Some two or three 
million are expected to quit of their | 
own free will. Many more would like — 
to hang on permanently, . . . Wanted, | b 
for peacetime Americans: 55,000,000 § 
jobs. Says Secretary of Labor Frances § bt 
Perkins: “At least a temporary public § ® 
works program” may be needed, to | & 
bolster industrial recovery. . . . Sig. § © 
nificant: According to the Department 
of Commerce, war plant employment 
has been dwindling at the rate of 100, f 2 
000 workers a month. 
FOOD \ 
U. S. food production, still sprout- 
ing steadily, has skyrocketed to new 
highs since the beginning of the war. q 
Says War Food Administrator Mar- 


vin Jones: “More food has been pro- 
duced in the last three years than any 
nation ever produced in any three 
years in history.” . . . America’s pig 
population is dwindling (1944 totals 
are expected to drop below last year's 
by over 30,000,000). One reason: 
Feed scarcities, . 
cattle going to market may jump to 
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. “stampede” proportions next Fall, say 





observers. Already at record-breaking 
levels, totals are expected to swell still 
further if prices remain at present 
rates. Two anticipated results: (1) 
More and cheaper beef; (2) sharp 
cuts in black marketing activities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Take your choice? America’s living 
costs have leaped over 45% in three 
years, says CIO president Philip Mur- 
ray. Says the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: The increase has been less than 
25%. ... Watch for a boom in Mexi- 
ean exports after the war. ... Vincent 
Bendix, looking ahead to an aviation 
era of helicopter flight, is already 
planning to turn out a new-type, two- 
passenger model with a 100-mile-an- 
hour cruising speed. Ten and 20-pas- 
senger models are also contemplated. 
_. Don’t be surprised if America’s 
post-war dairy market chalks up the 
greatest expansion in history. . . . The 
American way: “They all started at 
the bottom of the ladder.” That’s the 
novel theme of a recent Bell Telephone 
advertisement. Pictures of the 18 pres- 
idents of the Bell System’s companies 
are featured. Every one came “up 
from the ranks.” 


* 


TO THE POINT 


In the darkest days of Leningrad 
women worked in factories without 
water, light or fuel, under constant 
bombardment and shellfire, and lived 
on rations of less than two slices of 
bread a day. The world owes them a 
great debt of gratitude.—Eric Joun- 
ston, president, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


We are not fighting for a league of 
nations, or an alliance or a federation. 
We are fighting for a way of life.— 
Artour Hays SuLZBERGER, publisher, 
N. Y. Times. 


We are too inclined to transfer our 
duties to professionals—those com- 
monly known as politicians.—LIEvT. 
Gov. Jor R. Haney, of New York. 


I am in favor of encouraging ven- 
luré capital and adjusting tax laws so 
this capital will go into peacetime 
business. . . . It was that kind of 
money that developed America.— 
Henry MorcenTHAU, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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Mass arth movers that depend on Young engineered radiators to 
maintain kine temperatures are creating landing fields from rough terrain 
and slicing roads through impassable jungles . . . carving the arteries for vital Allied 
supplies, Similarly, Young Radiators and heat exchangers cool the engine jacket water 
and lubricating oil of Diesel locomotives, heavy trucks and Marine engines. 


POWER UNIT 


Specially designed Young radiators provide efficient engine 
both stationary and portable power units, many of which see ff€ 
from central power sources, these units operate generators for lighting air fields, com- 
pressors for air driven devices, water pumps for shipboard fire fighting, winches for 
ship and car loading, and many other-equally vital war machines. 
“QUAD” COOLERS 

AND COND 









Ind i” (radiator type) Coolers and Condensers, Young specialized 
engineerifig fi a new high in atmospheric cooling and condensing efficiency. 
“Quad” installations in the Mid-Continent, Texas, and California oil field areas have 
proven their worth for cooling the water and oil of huge compressors and Diesel engines 
...for condensing steam and other vapors in refinery and chemical processing. 





Write for your copy of "Young Heat Transfer Equipment for Every Application.” — 
? 











HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators * Intercoolers © Heat 
Exchangers ® Engine Jacket Water Coolers ® Unit Heaters ® Convectors ® Condensers ® Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units © Heating and Cooling Coils © Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities 








Opportunities 


(Continued from page 12) 


carpet sweepers. But demonstrators, 
especially those of Hoover, started to 
bring the novel contrivance into the 
homes. They explained its basic prin- 
ciples—and what household cleanliness 
means to health. They proved how 
much faster and more thoroughly their 
product could do cleaning work. Grad- 
ually, women realized its possibilities 
for lightening drudgery. 

Directly after World War I special- 
ty selling expanded as never before. 
Automobile sales increased at a stag- 
gering rate. Electric refrigerators, 
washing and ironing machines, radios 
and a host of other conveniences, were 
brought to the American public. And 
after this war, too, there will be new 
products and radically improved prod- 
ucts which can best be distributed via 
the specialty selling route. 


Specialty selling should appeal to 
considerable numbers of service men, 
trained to exercise individual judg- 
ment and reluctant to accept humdrum 
or confining positions. It combines the 
advantages of two basic ways of earn- 
ing a living—working for someone 
else and working for yourself. The 
employing organization provides a 
specialty salesman with all the benefits 
of large-scale advertising and research, 
financing of inventories and _ instal- 
ment purchases. At the same time, the 
individual has wide scope for using 
his own imagination and initiative, and 
his earnings are a direct reflection of 
his own energies and capabilities. 

Another reason why specialty selling 
merits serious consideration in discus- 
sions of post-war employment is that 
the salesman creates jobs for others. 
The Quarric Corp., publishers of the 
World Book Encyclopaedia, estimates 
that every one of their representatives 





ie CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1944 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Unallocated Reserves 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. ....--....++.- 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 
Acceptances Outstanding 


(Less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 


$ 282,097,403.68 


710,300,106.83 
99,874,583.74 
69,358,778.61 
67,092,926.58 
171,174,963.35 
389,793.50* 
2,187,805.71* 
567,600.83 
914,690.00 
4,390,852.27 





$1,408,349,505.10 
$20,000,000.00 

55,000,000.00 

8,558,020.36 

7,936,642.03 $ 91,494,662.39 
2,752,757.39 
900,000.00 
$3,923,337.27 
2,745,342.58 1,177,994.69 


305,405.43 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 


Outstanding $17,753,357.71) 


1,311,718,685.20 





$1,408,349, 505.10 


Securities carried at $357,554,256.47 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and fdr other purposes required by law. 


>} Assessed Valuation $4.757,700.10 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














in the field helps to keep 10 other per. 
sons employed. 

The post-war salesman is going to be 
better trained than ever before—an ex. 
pert in his field. And a host of ney 
products are being readied, which wil] 
require educational promotion. Take, 
for instance, electronic ranges that will 
cook a roast in a few minutes. If q 
housewife is allowed to buy one with. 
out understanding how and why it 
works, and consequently spoils her 
roast, she will queer future sales in her 
entire neighborhood. Prefabricated 
housing, television and civilian air. 
craft are only a few of the industries 
still in their infancy. But before their 
products can win mass acceptance, 
they will have to be interpreted to the 
public at large. 

And that’s the specialty salesman’s 
specialty. 

[Next issue: Opportunities in For. 
eign Trade. ] 


Four-Legged 
“Workers” 


Four-LEGGED “workers” are the latest 
additions to industry’s “labor” pool. 
They’re ferrets, formerly the bosom 


companions of many rabbit hunters, 
and their job is to track down and 
exterminate the huge army of rats and 
mice that run rampant through many 
war plants, eating through wood, pa- 
per and textiles, and carrying disease 
to workers—all resulting in the loss of 
vital man-hours. 

A good example of the importance 
of ferrets is found at the White Motor 
Co. plant in Cleveland, where a posse 
of five of them is “employed” nightly 
on the job of hunting down rats and 
mice. Their score to date is some 40 
to 50 dead rats a week. They are kept 
in special cages during the day, and 
are released at night. They always re 
turn to their cages in the morning. 

Handling of the ferrets is the job 
of the Sanitary Patrol, which keeps the 
plant clean. The animals are fed a diet 
of bread and milk and given a bath 
twice a week with a mercury solution 
and castor oil. Flea and lice powder 
are also applied. Thanks to their ef 
forts, the plant no longer has any 
product damage. In addition, with the 
rat and mice population definitely on 
the wane, the morale of the company’s 
women workers has taken a decided 
upward spurt. 
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Non-partisan 


LEAGUE 


B. A. JAVITS 
Vice-President & Gen. Counsel 


Support Revision of the 
Anti-Trust Laws 


The June 1 issue of FoRBES con- 
tained Vice-President Benjamin A. 
Javits’s recommendations for revision 
of the Anti-Trust Laws “in the public 
interest.” * 

Every member of Congress received 
the Bulletin with the following mes- 
sage from Mr. Javits: 

“I am calling your attention to 
these proposed amendments to the 
Anti-Trust laws. American business 
men will have the obligation of pro- 
viding full employment after the war, 
and they should have the right to 
work together to accomplish this. 

“Teamwork of the American busi- 
ness men is winning the war. Team- 
work alone can win the peace. The 
Anti-Trust laws, which are now anti- 
American business teamwork, must 
therefore be revised. 

“Your views on the proposals are 
invited.” 

If you approve of these proposals, 
it will strengthen our efforts if you 


write a short note to the League to 
this effect. 

Or, write direct to your Senators 
and_ Representatives, sending the 
League a copy of your letter. 


The League is presenting the fol- 
lowing Resolution at stockholders’ 
meetings: 

“RESOLVED that the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws be revised so that the co- 
ercive powers of the United States 
Attorney General’s office and these 
laws be used only to stop or prevent 
bad business practices and not to in- 
terfere with business practices which 
are designed to serve and will protect 
the public interest; and, further, 
which will serve to win the peace for 
us and succeeding generations.” 


The League’s Resolution condemn- 
ing double taxation of stockholders 
has been presented at various annnal 
stockholders’ meetings and passed. 


Resolution Submitted To 
Republican Convention 


The following telegram was sent by 
President B. C. Forbes and Vice-Pres- 
ident Benjamin A. Javits to Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, at the Republican 
Convention in Chicago; and to all 
other members of the Resolutions 
Committee: 

“As executive officers of the Inves- 
tors Fairplay League we respectfully 
urge you to include the following réso- 
lution in the Platform of the Republi- 
can Party. We believe it would hearten 
those fighting to win the peace at 
home. Resolution: Organized labor, 
the organized farmer, organized indus- 





* Copies available on request. 
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trial management and other organized 
industrial groups contain the people 
who have helped to preserve our free 
enterprise system. The truly forgotten 
men and women today are those who 
worked and denied themselves in order 
to make this country the greatest in- 
dustrial force in history. They are the 
investors of this nation. They hold 
most of the life insurance policies, 
savings accounts, stocks and bonds. 
We, the Republican Party, will encour- 
age the investors of the nation to or- 
ganize just as labor, agriculture and 
other parts of our economy are organ- 
ized, since we believe that in union 
there is strength. A union of investors 
added to all our other unions is most 





important at a time like this when i, 
is necessary to encourage new enter. 
prise and investment so that peace gs 
well as war can be won.” 


The League also communicated with 
Miss Mary Donlon, Vice-Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, urging her 
co-operation, on behalf of the women 
investors of America. 


League Welcomes 
Investigation 


The following appeared in_ the 
N. Y. Times: 

“Senator Tunnell, Delaware Demo. 
crat, asked the Senate to include the 
names of fifteen additional organiza. 
tions to be investigated under the 
resolution of Senator Butler of Ne. 
braska calling for a Senate committee 
inquiry into the activities of the CI0 
Political Action Committee. He offered 
an amendment to the resolution to in- 
clude the following organizations. . ..” 

Among those named is the Investors 
Fairplay League. 

The League will be very glad, in- 
deed, to place before a Congressional 
Committee, or any other body, all in- 
formation desired about its activities 
on behalf of the investors of America 
and the preservation of the American 
Free Enterprise System. 











INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


C0 Annual Associate Member. $ 2 
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Public Relations 
Men Organize 


“AMERICAN industry long ago achieved 
mastery of mass production. It has ex- 
celled every country in advertising. 
But it has not effectively licked the 
vital problem of public relations. . . . 
The whole destiny of America is de- 
pendent upon whether American busi- 
ness proves able to sell itself to the 
majority of voters.” 

The above statement was made by 
B. C. Forbes in our January 1 issue, 
and was followed by a recommenda- 
tion to industry to form a nationwide 
public relations association. Such an 
organization is now already in prog- 
ress. Called the “American Public Re- 
lations Association,” it’s composed “of 
men and women charged with the re- 
sponsibility of Government, manage- 
ment and labor relations with the pub- 
lic.” The Association’s immediate pro- 
gram consists of a comprehensive 14- 
point plan designed, among other 
things, to interpret the benefits of the 
free enterprise system to government, 
management and labor and to the pub- 
lic, to cultivate public goodwill, to im- 
prove relations with all countries, par- 
ticularly those of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and to provide a clearing house 
for the best concepts of the science of 
moulding public opinion. 

Some specific steps contemplated in- 
clude: (1) The creation of a code of 
public relations ethics, so that it may 
occupy the same level of appreciation 
now enjoyed by doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, etc.; (2) the establishment of 
arigid set of requirements for mem- 
bership to help disqualify the “false 
prophets”; (3) the initiation of a 
shool of public relations as part of 
the regular curricula of some well- 
known college or university; (4) the 
collection and distribution of all good 
public relations practices; (5) the pub- 
lication of the first public relations di- 
rectory, listing all accredited public 
lations practitioners and their cli- 
ents; (6) the establishment of public 
tations awards for the most outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field. 


* 


We have to abandon that habit of 
mind which induces whole groups to 
kan on Washington.—Joun M. Hav- 
“Ck, co-author of Baruch-Hancock 
Teport. 
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EVERY major war has been 
followed by a _ replacement 
boom, and rising stock prices. 
Investors should not allow 
temporary uncertainties to 
obscure the fact that peace is 
basically bullish—that today’s 
markets offer many oppor- 
tunities for profitable invest- 
ment. 

Tremendous shortages and 
huge pent-up buying power 
(bank deposits and cash now 
24% times 1929 totals) set 
the stage for the greatest of 
all post-war booms. 

To assist investors in se- 
lecting securities with un- 
usual post-war prospects and 
attractive immediate income, 
our research staff has pre- 
pared a report on 44 Out- 
Standing stocks: . . 


Selected for Capital Gains 


These selections include 14 
representative groups — Air 
Transport, Automobiles and 
Accessories, Building, Chemi- 
cals, Electronics, Radio, Oils, 
Rails, Rail Equipment, Steels, 
Sugars, Utilities, Textiles, and 
Low-Priced Growth issues. 

You will find some excel- 
lent opportunities for both 
near-term profit and post-war 
investment in these strongly 
sitdated groups. 











Ue cussanded 


Selected from 14 Active Market Groups 
To Benefit from Post-war Business Boom 

















Highlights 
of this Report 


Forty-four stocks in this new 
Report offer a sufficiently wide 
choice to meet the needs of 
any investor whether his 
funds are large or small. You 
will want to give particular 
attention to the following se- 
curities: 


Airline—Two stocks selling 
at moderate prices, with ex- 
ceptional growth prospects. 


Auto—One of the smaller 
manufacturers whose remark- 
able progress during the war 
promises large peace time 
earnings. 

Auto Parts—Stock selling 
below 14 that has sold above 
35 in good years such as this 
industry anticipates. 
Building — Moderately- 
priced stock in position to 
benefit substantially from post- 
war building boom. 
Chemical —Low-priced is.’ 
sue with unusual growth pros- 
pects based on new products. 


_ Radio-Electronics— 


Three of the most promising 
issues in this fast growing new 
industry. 


Low-Priced —Fleven stocks 


below 15 with prospects of 
large percentage gains. 








UNITED Advices: Profitable 


UNITED is constantly uncovering profitable opportunities for investors— 
stocks that advance more than the average. UNITED'S 100-Stock Selection 
of February of last year now shows an average gain of 36% as compared 
with 16% for the Dow Jones Industrials. This new 44-Stock Report will 
help make your money grow by putting it to work in dividend-paying stocks 


with attractive growth prospects. 


Before making new investments, send for a copy of this valuable 
44-Stock Report—prepared by an organization with a 24-year record 
of success—today serving more individual investors than any other 


financial service. 


Yours with One Months TRIAL" 


We will send this special Bulletin and the complete weekly 
UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only $1. 


ass wow wis: UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


FOR REPORT FM-100 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























Rovar Typewriver 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 1% %, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1944, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1944 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on July 7, 1944, 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1944, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on July 7, 1944. 


H. A. WAY 


at Fr = _ROYA AL Secretary 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 114 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 14, 1944, for the 
second quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1944, The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


B. J, Beckerr, Treasurer 











San Francisco, California 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














‘FORBES’ EPIGRAMS” 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

















Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


20 


January February March April 


RETURNING public interest boosted 
June trading volume to highest for 
month since 1933. Concentrated buy- 
ing of automotive and building issues 
mirrors investor-confidence in post- 
war business boom for these and re- 
lated industries harboring accumulat- 
ed consumer-demand. 

Low-priced stocks continue prom- 
inence. Ten most active commons re- 
cently averaged only 65% per share. 
Public appetite for such issues seems 
insatiable. 

Despite spectacular brilliance of low- 
priced categories they are not techni- 
cally ahead of market. In fact, analysis 
demonstrates that, in their wartime 
upswing, Barron’s 30 low-priced com- 
mons now stand slightly behind Dow- 
Jones 30 (higher-priced) industrials. 

Recent favorable developments in- 
clude resurgence of steel stocks after 
long dormancy. Steels typify durable 
goods classification, whose participa- 
tion is essential to dynamic bull mar- 


kets. Other groups in similar category: constitute strong underlying _ bull 
Farm equipment, railroad equipment, _ forces. 
CONGRATULATIONS 


Felix R. Gerard has been elected 
president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, succeeding Revelle W. Brown, 
who resigned to become president of 
the Reading Company. 

Samuel J. Kornhauser has been 
elected president of National Tool Co. 

Andrew J. Dallstream and William 
D. Hart have been elected directors of 
the Celotex Corp. 

Fred P. Biggs has been appointed a 








May June bad 





building construction and _ supplies, § Ohic 
Oils represent principal laggard sec. § M 
tion, with many leading issues close § doll: 
to 1944 lows. per 

Purely seasonal factors favor prog | SI 
ress now. July has brought forth net § of t 
gains in both industrial and rail aver. § ever 
ages during 16 out of past 20 years, § this 
Moreover, August is pre-eminently a 
bull month, having best record of all 














months. Ir 

However, against this bright nor § 
mal seasonal outlook must be weighed § M 
contingencies in connection with war. § ™ 
Industrial average has advanced al Yor 
most three months without setback of § (6a 





one point. Moreover, in each of past 
three years July has witnessed cul- 
mination of Summer’s rise in indus 
trial average. 

Should repetition occur now and re 
action ensue, demand can be expected 
to reassert itself nearby. Pressure of 
idle funds seeking employment and 
tremendous inflationary backgroun4 












vice-president of American Brake 
Shoe Co. 

William A. Straith has been ap 
pointed president and general mat 
ager of TACA Airways Agency, Ine. 

C. A. Powel, manager of the Head: 
quarters Engineering Department of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been elected president of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 
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Investment Pointers 


Attractive Oil Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


dustrial averages are above the Fajardo Sugar, in my opinion, is 
high points made last Summer. undervalued at its present price 
However, some stocks are laggards, around $22. This company is a lead- 
notably the oils, which are under their ing Puerto Rican producer of raw 


A this writing the Dow-Jones in- _ double its present value, in due time. 


peak prices of a year ago. In my opin- sugar and molasses, Capitalization 
ion, the leading oil stocks continue to _ consists of 324,000 shares; present 
be excellent purchases. dividend, $2, subject to a 3314% 

As stated on numerous previous oc- _— Puerto Rican tax. The last financial 


casions, my favorities in the oils con- _— statement (July 31, 1943), showed 
tinue to be: Atlantic Refining, Conti- —_— current assets of $9,000,000, with cur- 
nental Oil, Gulf Oil, Mid-Continent, rent liabilities of but $678,000. Thus, 
Sinclair, Skelly, Socony-Vacuum, — the net working capital amounted to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard $26 per share. Book value was $48. 
Oil of California and Standard Oil of | While various present Puerto Rican 
Ohio. laws impair this company’s normal 

Mid-Continent is selling only a few _— earnings, I think this situation will 
dollars above its net working capital improve. In the past, Fajardo has been 
per share. a large earner and dividend-payer, 

Standard Oil of New Jersey is one _and to those able to incur the risk in- 
of the world’s outstanding enterprises; volved in foreign properties, I recom- 
every investor should own some of _ mend this stock on the basis that the 
this stock. prevailing low price has amply dis- 

‘ counted the factors now existing. 

tea aeslauneiase Based on all precedent, I think the 
market will continue to advance until 
the occurrence of some event of such 
magnitude as to leave no doubt that a 


, relatively early and successful ending 
York with the Vacuum Oil Company of the war is certain. Everybody 


(Gargoyle products). It is a complete —_ knows that Germany’s days are num- 
wit in the petroleum industry. Prod- ered. Should she surrender this Sum- 
wts are sold in every state in this mer, a 10% reaction in the market 
country, and normally in all foreign would be logical. (See article on “Vic- 


wuntries except Russia. Among the tory Markets,” in the April 15, 1944, 
company’s important oil producing = jggue.) 


whsidiaries is the Magnolia Petrole- 


In the low-priced field, Socony-Vac- 
wm is very attractive, at its present 
price around $13. It represents the 
merger of the Standard Oil Co. of New 


wm Co. (Texas). Interests are held in LONG RANGE OUTLOOK 

producing properties in many parts of Space does not permit frequent 
the world. Recently, announcement _ repetition of previous remarks here. 
was made of important new discover- | For my long-range views on stocks, I 


is in South America. Excluding all call attention to the predicted prices 
reign subsidiaries and branches, a __ given in this column in the January 1, 
toss business of $665,000,000 was 1944, issue, as well as the list of rea- 
done last year; net current assets, at sons for much higher stock prices in 
the close of 1943, were reported as the March 15, 1944, issue. 
$90,000,000, with current liabilities © In my opinion, readers need not 
f $119,000,000. According to the worry about a final peak being made 
‘mpany’s report, adequate reserves until United States Steel common is 
‘ppear to exist for losses involved in _ around $125, or higher. The bull cycle 
breign property. Earnings last year, has a long way to go, both in time 
25; current dividend, 50 cents an- _—and extent, before it is finished. 
wally. In my opinion, there is reason 
tere pivincg a ee he ner a Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
Mtiod, and I think the stock will on the date of its writing. Rates on request. 








Why 15, 1944 








READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it aupeetes 
the basic elements for profitable 
waaing, ane lays down workable 
rules. Enables you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


".. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.’’ 

‘“... more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.”’ 


*\ loaded down with invaluable facts.”’ 


‘... would not part with my copy for 
$1000.’ 

"... you surely do know your stock 
market.’’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 
Se ee ee SSeS SB SB SSS SSS See eee Se 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 
837 W .Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
Gentlemen: ! am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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N O Ww? own. We'll tell you 
whether our stra- 


tegy is to Hold or Switch. No cost or 
obligation. Write Dept. F-17. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend of 
twenty cents per share payable on July 
15, 1944 to shareholders on record as 
of June 30, 1944. * 

E. E. CRABB, President 














Keep on Buying War Bonds 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


RUE happiness consists in not 

departing from nature and in 

molding our conduct according 
to her laws and model. A happy life 
is one which is in accordance with its 
own nature, and cannot be brought 
about unless in the first place the mind 
be sound and vigorous, enduring all 
things with most admirable courage 
suited to the times in which it lives, 
and must be able to enjoy the bounty 
of Fortune without becoming her 
slave. —SENECA. 


The great scientific discoveries of 
the past hundred years have been as 
child’s play compared with the titanic 
forces that will be released when man 
applies himself to the understanding 
and mastery of his own nature. 

—MELvin J. Evans. 


America is another name for Op- 
portunity. Our whole history appears 
like a last effort of Divine Providence 
in behalf of the human race. 

—RatpH WaLpo EMERSON. 


He that is good will infallibly be- 
come better, and he that is bad will as 
certainly become worse, for vice, vir- 
tue and time are three things that 
never stand still. —C. C. Cotton. 


The prudent, penniless beginner in 
the world labors for wages for a while, 
saves a surplus with which to buy 
tools or land for himself another 
while, and at length hires another new 
beginner to help him. This is the just, 
and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all, gives hope 
to all, and consequently energy, and 
progress, and improvement of condi- 
tions to all. © —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


What a folly it is to dread the 
thought of throwing away life at once, 
and yet have no regard to throwing it 
away by parcels and piecemeal? 

: —Joun Howe. 


A day’s impact is better than a 
month of dead pull. 
—Justice OttveR WeENDELL HoLMEs 


Hardship, unbelief, suffering and 
poverty have not stopped our soldiery 
from rendering their service to God 
and man. The Salvation Army is a 
great empire, an empire without a 
frontier made up of a tangle of races, 
tongues and colors such as never be- 
fore in all history gathered together 
under one flag. 

—Gen. EVANGELINE Bootu. 


Nothing less than a sense of divine 
co-operation can sustain us in the long 
pull of restoring the world to the or- 
derly procedures of life. 

—Ratru W. Socxman, D.D. 


Thinking cannot be clear until it 
has had expression—we must write, or 
speak, or act our thoughts, or they will 
remain in half torpid form. Our feel- 
ings must have expression, or they will 
be as clouds, which, till they descend 
in rain, will never bring up fruit or 
flowers. So it is with all the inward 
feelings; expression gives them devel- 
opment—thought is the blossom; lan- 
guage is the opening bud; action the 
fruit behind it. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


The prudent man may direct a state, 
but it is the enthusiast who regener- 
ates it. —Butwer-LytTron. 


I plead for a return to genuine 
brotherliness among all who hold the 
truth of the Gospel. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that today, as in the 
first century, the worst enemy of Christ 
and His cause is the orthodox Phari- 
see who nails Christ to the cross of his 
bigotry —WiLuiam Warp Ayer, D.D. 





A TEXT 


The Lord will give strength 
unto his people. 
—Psatms 29:11. 


Sent in by I. A. Viersen, Elk City, 
Okla. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











I believe that one reason why ther 
are so many people who are restles 
dissatisfied and disappointed is thy 
they have no bright and glowing ob. 
jective before them, little or nothing 
to which they can hitch their wagon 
no star in sight! It matters little why 
our objective in life is, so long as j 
is decent, honest and beneficial. |f; 
the inside glory—deep in the hear, 
that makes anything worth while. 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW Apays 












Every so often we hear people clam. 
or for “a change.” Let’s change th 
Constitution, change the form of Gov. 
ernment, change everything for bette 
or worse except to change the only 
thing that needs changing first: The 
human heart and our standard of su. 
cess and human values. 

—Wm. J. H. Boetcxm, 












Don’t foul, don’t flinch—hit the line 
hard. —THEODORE Roosevett, 







Life in the country teaches one that 
the really stimulating things are th 
quiet, natural things, and the really 
wearisome things are the noisy, up 
natural things. It is more exciting to 
stand still than to dance. Silence is 
more eloquent than speech. Water is 
more stimulating than wine. Fresh air 
is more intoxicating than cigarette 
smoke. Sunlight is more subtle than 
electric light. The scent of grass is 
more luxurious than the most expen 
sive perfume. The slow, simple obser- 
vations of the peasant are more wist 
than the most sparkling epigrams of 
the latest wit. © —BEvERLY NICKOLS. 





















There will always be a Frontier 
where there is an open mind and 3 
willing hand.—C. F. KETTERING, vice 

president, General Motors Corp. 









By a divine paradox, wherever there 
is one slave there are two. So in the 
wonderful reciprocities of being, we 
can never reach the higher levels unti 
all our fellows ascend with us. There 
is no true liberty for the individual 
except as he finds it in the liberty o 
all. There is no true security for the 
individual except as he finds it in the 
security of all. —Epwin MARKHAM”. 

















Wise men learn more from fools 
than fools from the wise. —CAaro. 
oe 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price % 
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were full of it — 


When America was young, fuel was no problem — 
it grew right up to the Red Man's ‘doorstep’. He 
pulled bark from trees — stripped off its dry tinder 
... kindled it by friction. He didn’t have to bother 
about fuel . . . the woods were full of it. 

With the coming of the white man the country 
began to develop — commercially . . . industrially. 
America grew up, and fuel assumed a leading role in 
American progress and well being. 

Coal 
is vital to American production, progress, indepen- 
dence. 


Today, the most efficient fuel known is coal. 


Victory in this war depends, in a large 
Measure, upon an adequate supply of bituminous 
coal for coal and its by-products, are used 
in the production of most of the materials our 


fighting men need. 


When Victory is won, coal will be the most 
important postwar fuel —as well as the raw 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NORFOLK and WESTE 












material for a thousand and one by-products for 
civilian production. 


Today, as never before, coal must be moved quickly 
— when and where it is needed. It must be used 
the Norfolk and 
Western Railway is proud to play an important part. 
From the famed fields it serves, the N. & W. is moving 


efficiently. In these vital jobs, 


quickly nearly one-tenth of U. S. bituminous coal 
production. It will continue to move when the war 
Then, as now, the N. & W.’s staff of coal 


experts — men with years of training and experience 


is won. 


— will continue to render every possible assistance 


to industrial, commercial, and domestic users of 


bituminous coal. Their services are free. 
The conservation of coal through efficient use 


The 
Norfolk and Western and its Coal Department staff 


saves time, money, transportation, manpower. 


are exerting every effort to that end — to speed the 
day of Victory. 





Ke Fehon 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... ll UNITED FOR victory/ 
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